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CORRESPONDENCE OF A. U. A. 
Quincy, (IIl.,) April 2, 1844. 
Rev. Cuartes Brices, 
My Dear Sir: * * * On Sunday last I 


preached at Warsaw to very good congrega- 


tions. Our friends in that place are very desi- 
rous of having regular preaching, and, as an es- 
sential preliminary step, of having a church in 
hold their There is at 
present but one church in the town, owned by 


It is but a mere shell of a 


which to meetings. 
the Presbyterians. 
building 


ship in. This town is situated near the foot of 
the lower Rapids on the Mississippi River, 35 
miles above Quincy. 
about 600, is an excellent location for a town, 


being situated directly opposite the mouth of the 


Des Moisnes River, and having a good landing 
and an extensive back country. It is already 


an important business point, and must eventu- 


ally make quite atown. There has been con- 
siderable talk recently, among the Unitarians, 
about building achurch. They say they can 
raise from five to seven hundred dollars for this 
object, and propose to commence building at 
once if they ean procure some aid from the East. 
Cannot some three or four hundred dollars be 
sent them from some of our Eastern societies! 
Several of our friends in W. are originally from 
Worcester County, Mass., and I have thought 
of proposing the matter of aiding them in their 
noble endeavor to some society in that County, 
Shall 


perhaps brother Hill's. not their effurts 


be seconded, and they be encouraged to go on? 
that 
When 


at that place, it may 


doubt not will yea, and our 


you Say 


brethren at the East will respond amen. 


erected 


church is once 


} 
a- 


vecome the head-quarters of one of our preach- 


rs, who may labor. in Warsaw one-half of the 
time, and in some neighboring places where his 
vices would be earnestly desired, the other 
lf. At present I shall take Warsaw under 
y charge, and hope to preach there as often as 
there missionary of 


eamonth. I go 


g asa 
» Society for propagating the Gospel, and | 
always glad to sce among my hearers per- 


various religious denomin3tions. ‘his 


truly missionary ground. During the past 


winter, they have hx 


ilfof the 


id preaching not more thap 
time, of any denomination. There 


1 general desire on the part of the people to 
Sabbath, and I 


ere good ft eling would be 


iwe regular services on the 


Know of no place wh 


productive of greater results than Warsaw.— 


The field is ready to the harvest, and I pray 
that the Lord may soon send furth some faithful 
ther it. 


times I cannot but ask myself, are our 


ids at the East doing their duty to the West, 
when the whole vast territory of lowa with its 
rapidly increasing population, has nota single 


Shall 


send out 


its borders! 
the Fast 
to speed the 


cher within 
brethren at 


t ven missionaries in one band 


Gospe! throughout the Tefritory, and shall the 

lnitarians never send one? Ido hope that our 

heavenly Father will endue some of our young 

men with the self-sacrificing spirit, and send 
em out on this mission. 


As to mv own society, I have but a word to 
l trust that we are all entering more and 


ire deeply into the spirit of Jesus. Our Sun- 


dav School is doing much good, and especially 
poor children of the town. We have 


jourteen religious societies in town, each 


mg the 


ving its Sanday services, and each laboring to 
crease its numbers. 
| wish we had some very brief tracts, contain- 
ya simple statement of Unitarian views, such 
might be made on three or four pages.— 
Such tracts would be read by many in the West, 
» would not look into one of our larger tracts, 
| this might be the means of correcting errone- 
s impressions and opening the minds of many 
our exalted views of truth. 
lo write me sevon whether you can do any 


1, if so, how much, for our Warsaw 


With sincere respect, I remain 
Your's in the faith of the Gospel, 
GEO tGE Moore. 
For the Register. 
LETTER FROM: LOWELL. 
Mess E.pitors :—I had the pleasure of 


preaching last Sabbath This 
Merrimack River, and 


Na hua, N. H. It is 


In ‘Tyngsboro’. 
place is situated on the 
lies between Lowell and 
The inhabitants are 
The 


ears of the Nashuaand Concord Railroad pase 


a small but pleasant town. 


mostly engaged in agricultural pursuits 


through this place. ‘This road intersects with 
the Bosten and Lowell, which makes the con- 
vevance from Boston to Tyngsboro’, quick and 
pleasant. ‘The people of this town have of late 
established an academy, for the benfit of them- 

lves, and also for such as may wish to avail 
mseives of an academical education from 
abroad. I understand that itis now enjoying 

» patronage of a good number from a distance. 
lhe principal is a Mr. Green, whose qualifica- 
tious and attainments are highly spoken of by 


IIe is 


would recommend 


who have been under his tuition. 
assisted by Mrs. Green. I 


those . > ‘ ‘ 
’ parents who are desirous of sending their 


. eS 
children abroad, to go through a thorough course 


preparatory to entering college, &c., to avail 


themselves of the benefit of this institution. 


Phere are three religious societies in Tyngs- 


Unitarian, Baptist and Univer- 
The two former have 


boro’: namely, 


salist. a stated ministry, 
the latter, I understand, haye 


‘ a 


only occasional 


preaching. The Unitarian 


Society is the larg- 


rhe minister of this Society 


est of the three. 
s the Rev. Horatio Wood, whose labors are ef. 
ficient and acceptable. Indeed the Society 
ought to think themselves highly blessed with 
the services of their respected pastor. — His 
strong love of truth, of right and true piety, ex- 
emplified in his life, and which he would jm- 


‘' who are blessed with his ministrations.— 
There are a goodly number connected with the 
Hath School. Lam informed by the pastor 
‘the school had not yet been organized for 
‘uminer, and that the number of scholars 
‘attend the summer term, excéed that of the 
'. ‘Therefore, I infer from that, that there 


“ea large number favored with Sabbath School 


uncomfortable and unpleasant to wor- | 


It has a population of | 


ss upon others, ought to win the esteem of 





- > mon 





instruction. There is also connected with the 
school, a Bible class, under the direction of Mrs. 
Wood, nade up of young ladies. 

I rejoice to see so many holy influences ema- 
nating from this Zion, and all concentrating to 
one grand object, the improvement of the soul. 
The voung, the middle-aged, the aged ,—all en- 
gaged in the furtherance of the blessed Gospel. 

‘A reward awaits the faithful; may they, there- 
fore, act in unison in the great work, and glorify 
the Gospel of the blessed God. E. 3. G. 


Lowell, April 15, 1844. 





MR. WEBSTER’S ARGUMENT. 

We have already made some extracts from 
the admirable speech of Mr. Webster, before 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Girard will case. But as many of our readers 
may not have seen the whole speech, and as we 
verily believe in the truth which Mr. Webster 
has so ably and eloquently set forth—that an in- 
stitution founded and conducted upon the prinei- 
ples by which the Girard College is to be man- 
aged, is not inany sense, legal or moral, a chari- 
ty, a benefitand blessing to society—we transfer 
If that insti- 
tution is to be sustained and perpetuated, we 


to our columns another passage. 


rejoice that there is to be transmitted to posteri- 
ty with it, this strong protest against it, this 
faithful exhibition of its pernicious tendencies, if 
administered strictly in accordance with the pro- 


visions of the will. 


‘T have heretofore argued to show that the 
Christian religion—its general principles—must 
ever be regarded among us as the foundation of 
civil society. And J have thus far confired my 
remarks to the tendeney and effect of the scheme 
of Mr. Girard (if carried out) upon the Chris- 
tian religion. But 1 will go farther, and say 
that this school, this scheme or system, in its 
tendencies and effects, is opposed to all reli- 
gions, of every kind. I will net now enter into 
a controversy with my learned friend about the 
the word * tenets,’ being opinions 
or dogmas, or whatever you please. 


definition of 
Religious 
tenets, I take it, and J suppose it will be gener- 
ally conceded, mean religious opinions; and a 
youth that has arrived at the age of eighteen, 
who has no religious tenets, why then it is very 
plain that he has no religion. I do not care 
whether you call them dogmas, tenets, or opin- 


ions. If the youth does not entertain dogmas, 
te S, OF Opinions, or Opinions, tenet or dog- 
nas, on religious subjects, then he has no reli- 

matall. And it is idle to pretend that he 
has. And this strikes at a broader principle 


than when vou merely look at this school in its 
effect upon Christianity alone. Now, we will 
uppose the case of a youth of eighteen, who 
has just left this school, and has gone through 
an education of philosephical morality, precisely 
in accordance with the views and expressed 
wishes of the donor. He comes then into the 
world to choose his religious tenets. ‘The very 
next day, perhaps, after leaving school, he 
comes into a court of law to give testimony as a 
witness. Sir, I protest that by such a system 
he would distranchised. He is asked, 
‘What is vour religion?’ His reply is, ‘ Oh, 1 
have not vet chosen any ; I am to lvok 
round, and which suits me best.’ He i# 
isked, ‘Are Christian?’ Lhe replies, 
‘That involves religious tenets, and as vet [ 
not been allowed to entertain anv.’ 
‘ Do you believe in a future state of re- 
And he answers, 
involves sectarian controversies, which 
have carefully been kept from me.’ * Do you 
believe in the existence of a God" He an- 
swers, that there are ciashing doctrines involved 
in these things, which he has been taught to 
have nothing to do with; that the belief in the 
existence of a God, being one of the first ques- 
tions in religion, he is shortly about to think of 
that proposition. Why, sir, it is vain to talk 
about the destructive tendency of such a system 
—to argue upon is to insult the understanding 
of every man; sheer, low, rihald, vul- 
gar Deism and infidelity {Here the effect was 
almost electric, and some one broke out with 
applause, which was stopped ] It opposes all 
that is in Heaven, and all on earth, that is worth 
being on earth. It destroys the connecting link 
between the creature and the Creator ; it op- 
poses that great system of universal benero- 
lence and goodness that binds man to his Maker. 
No religion till h What would be 
the condition of all your families—of all our 
children—if religious fathers and religious 
mothers were to teach their sons and daughters 
no religious tenets till they were eighteen? 
What would become of their morals, their ex- 
cellence, their purity of heart and life, their 
hope for time and eternity! What would be- 
come of all those thousand ties of sweetness, be- 
nevolence, love, and Christian feeling, that now 
render our young men and young maidens, like 
comely plants growing up by astreamlet’s side 
the graces and the grace of opening manhood— 
of blossoming womanhood! What would be- 
come of all that now renders the social circle 
lovely and beloved? What would become of 
society itself? Howcould itexist’ Andis that 
to be considered a charity which strikes at the 
rvot of all this; which subverts all the excel- 
lenee and the charms of social jife ; whieh tends 
to destroy the very foundation frame-work of 
society, both in its practices and in its opinions? 
that subverts the whole deceney, the whole mor- 
ality, as well asthe whole Christianity and gov- 
ernment of society? No, sir; no, sir! 
And here let me turn to the consideration of 
the question, * Whatis an oath?’ Ido not mean 
in the variety of definitions that may be given to 
it, as it existed and was practised in the time of 
the Romans, &e., but it exists at 
present in our courts of law ; as it is founded on 
a degree of consciousness that there is a Power 
above us that will reward our virtues or punish 
our vices. We all know thatthe doctrine of the 
English law is, that there must be in every per- 
son who enters court as a Witness, be he Chris- 
tian or Hindoo, there must be a firm conviction 
on his mind that falsehood or perjury will be 
punished, either in this world or the n xt, orhe 
cannot be admitted as a witness. [f he has not 
this belief, he is disfranchised. In proof of this, 
[ refer your Honors to the great case of Ormi- 
chund against Barker, in Lord Chief Justice 
Willis’s report. ‘There this doctrine is cleariy 
laid down. But in no ease, a man that has no 
belief in future rewards and punishments, for 
virtues or vices, is allowed to be a witness, nor 
ought he to be. We hold life, liberty, and 
property, in this country, upon a system of 
loaths—oaths founded on a religious belief of 
‘some sort. And that system which would strike 
away the great substratum, destroy the safe 
| possession of life, liberty, and property, destroy 
‘all the institutions of civil society, cannot and 
| will not be considered as entitled to the protec- 
| tion of a court of equity. It has been said, on 
the other side, that there was no teaching against 
religion or Christianity in this system. I deny 
it. ‘The whole testament is one bold proclama- 
tion against Christianity and religion of every 
jcreed. ‘The children are to be brought up in the 
| Principles declared in that testament. ‘They are 
to learn to be suspicious of Christianity and re- 
ligion; to keep clear of it, that the youthful 
heart may not become susceptible of the influen- 
ces of Christianity or religion in the slightest 
degree. They are to be told and taught that 
religion is not a matter for the heart or con- 
science, but for the decision of the cool judgment 
of mature years; that at that period when the 
whole Christian world deem it most desirable tg 


be 


voing 
see 


. 
you a 


have 
Again, 
wards and punishments! 
‘That 


wis mere, 
, 


ts crghteen! 





an oath as 





instil into the tender and comparatively pure 
mind and heart of the child, ere the cares and 
corruptions of the world have reached and seared 
it, the chastening influences of Christianity—at 
that period, the child in this college is to be 
carefully excluded therefrom, and to be told that 
its influence is pernicious and dangerous in the 
extreme. Why, the whole system isa constant 
preaching against Christianity and against reli- 
gion: and I insist that there is no charity, and 
jean be no charity, in that system of instruction 
from which Christianity isexcluded. 1 perfectly 
|agree with what my learned friend says in re- 
| gard to the monasteries of the old world, as seats 
of learning, to which we are all indebted at the 
| present day. Much of our Jiterature—almost 








| all of our early histories, and a vast amount of} ernment does not oppress them, though it 





greasy trousers, anda slouching, broad-brimmed 
wool hat. They spend a large part of their time 
in the synagogue, having nothing else to do.— 
Their devotions are characterised by much ap- 
parent earnestness and fervor. I saw a good 
many Hebrew books, much worn and very dirty, 
tn all parts of the synagogues. The boys are 
trained in a measure of Hebrew learning.— 
They are loud in the public worship, bending 
their heads very low, and more vehemently than 
their seniors, and pronounce the responses upon 
a higher key 
The general character of the Jews here fur 
‘honesty and morality is proverbially bad, which 
is no matter of wonder when we consider the 
unkindness of their circumstances. The gov 





s 


|literary treasure, was preserved therein, and | commonly very indifferent and tardy in redress- 


;emanated therefrom. 
| although these were emphatically receptacles for 
‘learning of the highest order, vet they were al- 
| ways connected with Christianity, and were al- 


But we all know that, | ing their grievances. 


They suffer a good deal 
| from the contempt in which they are held by 
| the Mohammedan, no Jess than by the Christian 
population. Itis no very unusual thing, for 


' ways conducted as schools of religious learning. | Instance, as I was told by my Jewish friend, for 


THE JEWS AT JERUSALEM. 

‘The Jews constitute, in every point of view, 
the most interesting portion of the population of 
ithe Holy City. 
peculiar wretchedness of the quarter which they 
occupy upon the eastern part of Zion. The 
streets are the narrowest as well as the foulest, 
beyond all comparison, in Jerusalem. The 
houses are not only small, but in a more dilapi- 
dated condition than those occupied by Turks or 
Christians. I know not whether the street po- 
lice devolves on the Mussulman authorities or 
upon the occupants of this particular region.— 
If to the former, the manifest neglect and 
abounding filth afford proof of their utter disre- 
gard and even contempt for this persecuted race. 
If itis by their own fault that the Jews dwell 
in the midst of such abominations, it must be 
taken as the highest evidence of the depth of 
their degradation, and they well deserve the 
retribution which is visited upon them in the 
forms of annual pestilence, and of the general 
abhorrenee of their fellow-men. The offal of 
their slaughter pens is thrown down in the mid- 


| wrong in some things ; 


dle of the most frequented streets, and the pe- | 


destrian is liable every moment to step into pits 
full of putrid blood and mire, emitting, of course, 
the most horrible stench and reeking with 
plagues of all sorts. At the same time, the 
ground is so favorable to draining that the labor 
of half an hour with a spade would often be 
sufficient to dry up these pest holes and disin- 
fect the poisoned atmosphere. It 1s 
alleged, as an apology for these 
scenes, and for the almost universal neglect of 
personal and domestic cleanliness on the part of 
the Jews, that they are compelled to for 
against robbery and persecution un- 
der these degrading manifestations of poverty 
and wretchedness. ‘There may in 
this apology. Oppression has certainly had 
much to do in reducing this people to their pres- 
ent state of deep degradation. Still I can but 
suspect that these effects of the persecutions 
and contempt to which Jews have so long been 
if not principal 
causes in perpetuating prejudices and imposi- 
tions, Which, in these days of increasing intelli- 
gence and political melioration, have every- 
| where, even under Turkish and Egyptian mis- 
rule, a tendency to decay. 
The Israelites now resident in Jerusalem con- 
stitute two distinct classes. ‘The first is com- 
posed mostly of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, 
the largest number of whom are natives of the 
city, and all, or nearly all, natives of the Fast 
They are descendants of Jews who were ban- 
ished from Western Europe by the successors 
of Charles V. A of the 
trade of Jerusalem is carried on by them: and 
their dress and general appearance indicate the 
possession ot a certain measure of competence, 
though never of affluence. I took every oppor- 
tunity to obtain information with regard to their 
real condition, and had reason for concluding 
that even these, the most favored class of Jews, 
are generally poor. Searcely any of even their 
richest merchants possess capital to the amount 
of two or three thousand dollars. They, how- 
ever, have some degree of industrw and a hold 
upon the little business which exists in Jerusa- 
lem; and they are in the habit of relying upon 
themselves rather than upon the scanty as well 
as degrading resources of charity. 1 visited 
their synagogue in company with a converted 
Prussian Jew, well acquainted with the condi- | 
tion and character of hiscompatriots in the holy 
city, and was gratified at the general appear- 
ance of some, though certainly a very low 
measure of comfort and self-respect in their 
dress, as well as in the style, furniture, and 
condition of their place of worship. ‘The con- 
gregation is divided into four parts, though all 
meet in the same synagogne. ‘The dearness 
and scarcity of timber have Jed to the fashion 
of forming the roofs of even public edifices by 
jarches of masonry, four or five of which, such 
| was the unskilfulness of the architect, were ne- 
jcessary to cover this humble temple; and four 
|separate rooms for worship, of corresponding 
dimensions, were occupied, at the time of my 
visit, by very small and rather incevout congre- 
}gations. I was much impressed, however, as 
| | always am in a synagogue, with the profound 
| respect shown for the Book of the Law. It 
| preserved in a case of wood—an ark my com- 
panion called wt—behind a splendid curtain of 
velvet. Several grave and venerable rabbins 
| went in a company to remove it to the reading 
idesk. The whole assembly rose, and before 
ithe reading of the lessons, the sacred parch- | 
| ment, covered with a white cloth, was carried | 
| around to be reverently kissed by the worship- 
|pers. In reading, the rabbi who officiated 
| pointed to the line with a silver stylus. Kvery | 
{look and motion connected with this part of their 
| worship was expressive of the profoundest rev- | 
ference. In reading the Pentateuch, the rabbi | 
land congregation bowed their heads very low | 
at the occurrence of every emphatic word—in- 
| deed, of almost every word, the better to mark 
‘and impress upon their minds its solemn import, 
This practice, as will readily be conceived, gives 
a peculiar appearance to the assembly. 


commonly 
disgusting 


seek 
I rotection 


be justice 


subjected have become efficient, 


considerable share 


18 


| ‘The rabbins of this synagogue are, as I was 
|informed, unlearned men, quite destitute even | 


| have already referred to the | 


jing with any of them. 


fa Turk who imagines that one of these Israel- 
| ites walks too mincingly, or figures a little too 
| pompously in his way to the synagogue, to com- 
' pel him to stop in his robes and carry some filth 
out of the street.—[Dr. Olin’s ‘Travels in the 
Mast. 


FREE COMMUNION. 

If admitting those to eat with us whom we be- 
| lieve to be in error is sanctioning their errors, 
then to be consistent we should cease from eat- 
But if eating with those 
| differing with us in sentiment, is not sanctioning 
their supposed errors, then | know not how any 


| one can reject others from the table for mere 


difference of opinion. No man can say positive- 
ly that he is right in all of his opinions ; there- 
fore if we sit in judgment to exclude others for 
opinion’s sake we might with the same degree 
of propriety exclude ourselves also. All are 
fallible, and if fallible, we cannot help but be 
consequently it is folly 
to require perfection in others, or to make our 
own opinions the test of fellowship and com- 
munion, 

If correct doctrines are the test of communion, 
I know not how any one denomination can con- 
sistently commune with another which is not of 
their own faith. And here the question might 
be asked. What denomination is without errors 
in There are some three hundred 
different sects, each having a creed of its own— 
each differing from all the rest; the consequence 
is that only one among them ean be deemed 
right. How strangethen it is that many of them 
with their conflicting creeds, do commune to- 
gether, and yet unite in prohibiting a band of 
»velievers from celebrating the Lord’s death to- 
gether with them who have no creed but the 
Bible. They surely cannot find any fault with 
the Christians’ creed—the Bible—as they all 
profess to take theirs from it. Now as those 
who have no creed but the Bible, embrace the 
source from which the creeds of all the others 
are professedly derived, | should suppose that 
none of them would refuse such a place at the 
table. As they have the Primitive creed, from 
which the others are taken, they must conse- 
quently be the mest orthodox. 

{Primitive Christian, 


doctrine? 


ADDRESS OF THE LONDON PEACE CONVEN- 
TION. . 


Friends and Brethren,—We will not sup- 
pose you to be indifferent to the question which 
often hitherto, aud especially in the last 
few years, drawn the attention of many wise and 
good men, whether the practice of war among 
mankind be consistent with social morality, per- 


has 


sonal virtue, and our supreme obligations to the 
infinite God. We also believe it to be a not un- 
reasonable assumption that many of you have 
impartially considered the rational and scriptural 
arguments which have been abundantly laid be- 
fore the world, in proof of the negative side of 
that position. From the days of apostolic 
Christianity to the present hour, the truth has 
been declared, that war and genuine religion are 
irreconcilable opposites. During several eentu- 
ries, it was almost entirely lost sight of; until 
in the year 1510, Erasmus again ealled the at- 
tenuon of Christians toit. A few who. in that 
age, held the same sentiment were trampled 
upon, and slow was the progress of eonviction 
through the clouds of almost universal prejudice. 
The general habits of mind and action were per- 
verted by the glare of military glory, the ambi- 
tion of rulers and conquerors, and the selfish 
schemings ef statesmen. Among religious 
men themselves, keen debate on primary theolo- 
gical doctrines too much engrossed time and at- 
tion; so that this point of evangelical morals 
was very blamably overlooked, as were some 
others of no little importance to the integrity 
and consistency of the Christian system. Erro- 
neous views of the peculiar nature of the Old 
Testament dispensation, and of the design and 
extent of the Mosaic law, had a large share in 
producing and fostering the approbation of war ; 
as they also had of the assumed rights of gov- 
ernments to enactand inflict the penalty of death 
for whatever crimes they might choose so to 
punish. ‘The inveteracy with which those opin- 
ions Were held, is a distressing exhibition of 
human weakness, and may diminish our sur- 
prise that the unchristian character of all war 
was not earlier and more clearly perceived. 
Scattered individuals, at all times, had glimpses 
of this great moral principle ; but after we quit 


the early ages of Christianity, we do not find 


that any distinctive class or denomination of 
Christians has raised up its voice against this 


| gigantic evil, till the rise of the society of 


Friends in our own country, and but two centu- 
ries ago; except partially in the case of the 
Moravians or United Brethren. It is reserved 
for Peace Societies, in our own times, to un- 
mask this evil, and invite general attention to 
the pacific character of Christianity. 

We have called war a gigantic evil; but we 
might have used language more awfully strong ; 
for it may be justly asked, Is there asinagainst 
God or man which the practice of war does not, 
directly or by acknowledged consequence and 
established nsage, include, concentrate, and ag- 
gravate? Under the bewitching array of gor- 


of the peculiar literature of their own religion, | geous dresses, beauty and order in manwuvres, 


use the letters and pronounce the words of sa 
\Janguage, of the meaning of which they remain 
i through life profoundly ignorant. 


The Polish and German Jews, who are nu-} War. 


The state of general intelligence may be inferred | soul-stirring music, admirable applications of 
| from the faet that the boys study the Hebrew in | Science, and patriotism falsely so called, the 
their schools only far enough to enable them to | "lary sysiem covers over adark and unfathom- 


able pit of crime and misery. 
Ts tt a sin to lie and deceive, in word or action 2 


| Stratagem is an essential part of the science of 


The operations of a campaign include all 


merous at this time in Jerusalem, constitute a} Manner of contrivances for the denial of truth 
+ * . . LZ al . 

| distinct and, apparently, very inferior class.— and the accrediting of falsehood. ‘To ‘ deceive 

| They have abaudoned their native country for | the enemy * is sought and practised, and is even 

the purpose of laying their bones in the land of lauded, as wise and virtue. 


their forefathers, and are eertainly the refuse of 
the Jewish population athome. ‘They are des- 
| titute of property or employment, and wholly 
| dependant on charity for their means of subsis- 
|tence. Many would gladly return to Europe, 
but they lack the means, and are, moreover, de- 
terred from making the attempt by the disgrace 
always incurred by such a measure in the eyes 
of their brethren, who suspect them of infideli- 
ty to their religion, and denounce them as spies 
who bring up an evil report trom the promised 
land. 

Their synagogues are poor, mean, dirty pla- 
ces, and I have not seen a religious assembly 
which exhibited so many marks of poverty and 
degradation. The Polish Jews are decidedly 
the worst-looking elass of this usually handsome 
race. A great many of them have yellow or 
sandy beards, which are permitted to grow in 
the Eastern style, with little care for trimming 
or cleansing. Their costume is about half Ori- 
ental and half European—a tattered, flowing 
robe, often made of black silk, with threadbare, 








Is it a sin to plunder, steal and rob? The 
storm of war falls with ruthless desolation upon 
the property of a councry,—the houses and 
fields, and other possessions of the unoffending 
inhabitants. ‘The sustenance of life is, by vio- 
lence, taken from them; and what cannot be 
consumed or wasted at once, is often wantonly 
destroyed, for the express purpose of lusuring 
the greatest amount of misery to thousands, and 
eventually millions, of our fellow men. Thus, 
besides the lawless sacking of cottages and 
mansions, barns, and manufactories, and ma- 
chinery, to restore which would cost the reve- 
nue of kingdoms, there is inflicted upon children 
and women, the aged and infirm, a variety and 
an amount of private suffering which words 
cannot describe. 

Is murder a sin? Who can, in thought, 
realize the actions of the battle-field, and con- 
ceive of them as free from that guilt’ Do not 
the lines of a late Bishop of London (Dr. Porte- 
ous) express the honest truth? Men have been 
taught 


‘To make a death which nature never made. 
The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 
Became its boast. One murder made a villain ; 
Millions, a hero.’ 

Is chastity, in all its modes and connexions, in- 
dispensable to alvirtuous character? Who can be 
ignorant that its violation, in all ways, usually 
attends the progress of an army; and that the 
giving up of the females of a sacked town is 
often the avowed reward conceded to the sol- 
diery? 

Does religion consist of love to the most holy 
God, and its subordinate bit inseparable quality, 
cordial benevolence to men! Is it then possible 
for sincere love either to God or man to dwell 
in my heart, while I am contriving and laboring 
to take away from my fellow-man the life to 
| which he has the same right that I have to mine ? 
|Can I be guiltlessin the matter? Can I put off 
| my responsibility ; and can it be taken up by gen- 
'erals and admirals, statesmen and sovereigns? 
| Will such a transfer be admitted at the bar of 
Divine judgment? 





do not possess. The strange but often conve- 
nient hypothesis of double nature, would seem 
in this case rather to perplex and darken, than 
reconcile or aid in any way. For according to 
that, our Lord says ‘the testimony of two is 
true; my human nature is one that beareth wit- 
ness of myself, and my divine nature that sent 
me beareth witness of ine!” 

Such unmeaning, if not irreverent construc- 
tion, does the Trinitarian doctrine require us to 
put upon the conductand teachingsof Jesus. It 
is long since we have noticed any of these opin- 
ions in this journal. The whole subject seems 
by general consent to have been dropped and 
allowed to sleep, at least as regards public dis- 
cussion. Perhaps I do wrong 10 revive it, even 
in this unimportant way. Many will say it is 
better for religion, than an inquiry which can- 
not be pursued without danger ot irreverent free- 
dom, daring if not profane speculation, should 
be Jet alone. And if it really be so, that we 
cannot pursue such an inquiry without these 
evils, most certainly we ought to abstain from it 





But we must check this line of thought. If! 
|any entertain the slightest doubt of its perfect | 
| propriety, we refer them to the publications, 
' small and large, of Peace Societies ; and we are 
yuilty of no arrogance when we say that the ar- 
guments have not been, and cannot be answered. 
\If among so many treatises, the writer of this 
| paper may be allowed to point out one, without | 
the slightest disparagement to the works of Mr. 
| Joseph John Gurney, Mr. Maenamara, and oth- 
/ers, he would mention the Jate Mr. Dymond’s | 
Inquiry into War, especially the American edi- | 
ition of 1843. 
| We then appeal to all classes and orders of | 
|men, and especially to those who possess the | 
}means of instructing and influencing the minds | 
of others ; and -we ask, are ye not bound to em- 
ploy the opportunities in your power for the wi- | 
| dest diffusion of true sentiments upon this great 
| subject? 
| Ministers of the Gospel,—ihat is that Gospel, 
to the diffusion of which you have consecrated 
your lives? Can you forget that its summary, 
in the highest revelation from heaven, is, ‘ Glo- 
ry to God in the highest, and on earth peace,— | 
good will toward men” 








AN INCIDENT AND AN ARGUMENT. 

* What has happened to our mimster,’—said 

' the deacon to a friend, as they walked home from 
chureh,—* he has declared anew heresy to-day. 
He says the Son is not equal to the Father. Is 
not that dreadful U-—* Why, I don’t know ’ said 
the friend—*‘ I can‘t say that I ever thought he 
was guile equal.’ 

This is the incident as related. —It may, or it 
may not be strictly true inall its parts. Lattach 
no particular importance to itas a matter of fact. 
[ introduce it only as an illustration of a mode 
of thinking and speaking, not uncommon. We 
have all met with remarks in books or conversa- 
tion sufficiently lke it. ‘Vhere is a singular 

| looseness in the thoughts of some ‘Trinitarians, 
as they suppose themselves to be, in regard to 
the equality of the Father and Son. It is a 
subject on which we cannot bear to speak light- 
lv. Yet itis a-subjecton which we wish men 
would speak with a little consistency and com- 
mon sense, when they speak at all. But many 

"appear to think that consistency and common 
sense have nothing to do with it. ‘They hold 
what they call a Trinity, yet in their thoughts 
they evidently make a vast separation between 
the persons of this Trinity. They suppose 
Christ to be God, but have never supposed for 
a momentthat he was quite equal to the Supreme 
God, the Father. They try to take a middle 
course. ‘They make him not in all respects 
equal, yet nearly the saine. They forget that 
he must either be infinite or finite, and that be- 
tween these, there is necessarily an infinite 
distance. 

It is singular that some professed theologians 

and popular writers have fallen into this error, 
and have interwoven it with their labored defen- 
ces of the Trinity. To mention no other, | 
remember a sermon published not many vears 
ago, by the Rev. Mr. Sprague, then of West 
Springtield, in elucidation and support of the 
Trinity. | have not the discourse at my com- 
mand just now, and will not therefore pretend 
to give the words, or to state the argument itself 
with literal exactness. But 1 am confident | do 
the writer no injustice, when I say that his rea- 
soning is this. Replying to some alleged proof 
jof Christ’s inferiority to the Father, he says 
ithat even admitting him to be an inferior in this 
‘one respect, it does not settle the question ; we | 
}must show that he is inferior in a// respects.— 
| Now this is in substance the identical reasoning 
seen in the above anecdote. It amounts to say- 
ing—and if my prejudices have not warped my 
‘memory, Mr. Sprague does say—that if the 
Son can be proved to be equal to the Father in 
‘any one respect, it is sufficient for the argument. 
Suppose we admit that if this could be proved 
jit would be sufficient, is there not an intrinsic 
‘and singular absurdity in the idea that a Being 
ean be equal to another, though in some things 
inferior? What is equality! Does it mean 
equality or only resemblance? Is it consistent } 
with inferiority! Is it consistent, in the pres- | 
ent inquiry, as applied to God and Christ, with | 
| any imaginable ditference between them? Fur- 
ithermore, does not the very question about 
equality, does not equality itself of any kind, | 
suppose and require some distinction? Is it not 
a comparison! and how ean there be a compari- | 
son, unless there are two perfectly distinct be- | 
ings or objects to be compared ? 

This is our argument on the present question. 
And we think it one of the arguments not daly | 
weighed by either party. Itis that the whole | 
mode of reasoning used by Trinitarians, goes 
upon the supposition, and admits the fact, that 
the Father and the Son are two Beings ; one by | 
comparison only, if at all, notby identity. And | 
this 1s, in our view, yielding the argument, or 








rather turning it against themselves. Because | 
itis making two Infinites, two Equals. There 


is no half way. There is no alternative. You | 
must either allow that there is but one infinite 
Being—and then what propriety is there of 
speaking of another as equal with Him '!—or | 
you must say that there are two wholly distinet, | 


j 
if 


yet wholly equal; and if that does not make | 
two Gods, words are useless, and figures folly. | 
If vou choose to take refuge in mystery, it is | 
very well—every one is safe there. But if you | 
pretend to reason upon it, if you attempt to de- | 
fine and explain and defend, most of all, if you 
expect men to understand and believe, you must | 
decide either upon one and only one infinite Be- | 
ing, to whom as a matter of necessity no other 
can be equal, or you must allow two or more 


- | 


infinites, and run at once into polytheism. | 


We may say the same of the use made of | 
particular passages of scripture. There are | 
very few texts adduced in proof of the Trinity, | 
that do not themselves prove a proper entire | 
distinction between the Father and the Son, 
making them in all respects two Beings. When 
itis said of Jesus, that ‘he thought it not rob- 
bery to make himself equal with God "—taking 
the passage just as it is, does it not prove that 
the Being of whom it speaks could not have 
been God himself? Would it ever be said of 
God, that he thought it not robbery to make 
himself equal with himself? Put any construe- 
tionaipon the passage that it will admit, you 
cannot evade the conclusion that it represents 
Christ as completely separated and distinct from 
God, as any two beings are. And does not our 
Savior himself say this as plainly as it is possi- 
ble for words to say it’ Does he not compare 
the testimony of his Father and himself to the 
testimony of two men! ‘It is written in your 
law, the testimony of two men is true; | am 
one that bear witness of myself, and the Father 
that sent me beareth witness of me.” He who 
can make sense ot this declaration, on any but 


| tioned as any in the Bible. 


! to impart some other secret virtue, by which a 





the Unitarian scheme, possesses powers that I 





altogether. Hutto admit this, is saying little 
for our self-command, our Christian charity, or 
our reverence for holy things. 1 am not willing 
to admit it. I believe, and am strengthened in 
the belief by facts in our own country, that the 
most difficult and sacred subjects may be dis- 
cussed with fairness and decorum, respect for 
man and fear of God: and such discussions are 
called for. We mistake, if we suppose our peo- 
ple generally are even tolerably acquainted with 
the merits of these questions. I am amazed at 
the crude opinions, loose thoughts, feeble im- 


| pressions, and inconsistent views betrayed by all 


parties, in all places, where attention has not 
been forcibly called to the inquiry, and informa- 
tion systematically given. ‘There are hundreds 
all about us, who do not even know that the 
text in 1 John v. 7, is not as sound and unques- 
And they never 
will know it, if we do not tell them, for it is the 
Jast information that their Trinitarian ministers 
will give them. The disingenousness practised 
in relation to this, is truly gyeadiul. I could 
give instances, but I forbear. 

Let me finish this article and the argument it 


| was intended to present, with two questions 
‘respecting the equality of the Father and Son. 


First, if Christ did not teach his inferiority to 
his Father, how could he have taughtit? What 
language could he have used to declare this 
truth, that might not have been easily turned 
from its purpose, as the language that he has 
used ’—Secondly, if, as we are told, the Father 
and Son are * equal in power and glory "—would 
it not be as proper, and in fact the same thing 
to say, ‘the Son sent the Father,’—as ‘ the 
Father sent the Son?’ yet who would not pro- 
nounce this utter blasphemy! [Christian Ad- 
vocale. 

THE HISTORY OF MISTAKES CONCERNING 

MORAL VIRTUE. 

Not only did the Christian church adopt very 
wrong and pernicious maxims of church disci- 
pline, but Christians have also adopted very 
false and hurtful notions concerning moral vir- 
tue itself, which is the end of all discipline ; and 
it may be useful to take a general view of these 
corruptions, as well as of others. 

Accogding to the genuine doctrine of reason 
and revelation, nothing is of any avail to recom- 
mend a man to the favor of God, and to insure 
his future happiness, besides good dispositions 
of mind, and a habit and conduet of life agreea- 
ble to them. This is the religion of nature, and 
likewise that of the Old and New Testaments. 
But the religion of the heathen world, and that 
of many of the Jews in the time of our Savior, 
was of a quite different stamp. ‘The heathens, 
having none but low notions of their Gods, had 
no idea of recommending themselves to their 
favor, but by the punctual observance of cer- 
tain rites, ceremonies, and modes of worship, 
which at best had no relation to moral virtue, 
and often consisted in the most horrid and shame- 
fu) violation of the plainest natural duties. 

The pharisaical Jews, also, overlooking the 
excellent nature of the moral precepts of their 
Law, and the perfect character of the great Be- 
ing whom they were taught to worship, and di- 
rected to resemble, attached themselves wholly 
to ritual observances. Upon these, and on their 
relation to their Ancestor Abraham, they chief- 
ly depended for insuring to themselves the favor 
of God. to the utter exclusion of all the gentile 
world, whatever might be their characters in a 
moral respect. 

Our Lord and his apostles took every opportu- 


_hity of opposing this fundamental corruption of 


genuine religion, and recalled men’s attention 
to their hearts and lives. And one would have 
thought that, by the abolition of all the peculiar 
rites of the Jewish law, and appointing none 
in their place (besides baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, which are exceedingly simple, and have 
obvious moral uses) an effectual bar would have 
been put in the way of the old superstitions. — 
But human nature being the same, and men’s 


dislike to moral virtue operating as b: fore, and 


making them ready to adopt superstitious obser- 
vances as a compensation for it, pretences and 
modes were not long wanting, and at length pro- 
per moral virtue was as effectually excluded 
in the Christian religion, as ever it had been in 
corrupt Judaism, or heathenism itself; and as 
great stress was laid upon things that bore no 


| relation to moral virtue, but were in fact, incon- 


sistent with it, and subversive of it, as had ever 
been done by the most supeistitious and misin- 


| formed of mankind. 


Did not both the most authentic history, and 
even the present state of religion in the church 
of Rome, furnish sufficient vouchers of this, it 


{ 


| wonld not, in the present enlightened age, be | 


even credible, that such practices as I shall be | 
obliged to mention, could ever have been used | 
by Christians,as methods of recommending them- 
selves to God. 

We find that in early times an undue stress 
was laid upow the ordinances of baptism and phe 
Lord’s supper, as if these rites themselves, when 
duly administered, imparted some  spuitual 
grace. Thus baptism was supposed to wash 
away all past sins ; and the act of communion 


title to the blessings of the gospel was secured 
to the communicant. On this account, many 
persons who professed themselves to be Chris- 
tians, deferred baptism till late in life, or even to 
the hour of death, that they might leave the 
world with the greater certainty of all their sins 
being forgiven, and before any new guilt could 
be contracted. 

A superstitious use was early made of the 
sign of the cross. It seems to have originated 
among the Montanists. ‘Tertullian boasts of it | 
thus, ‘In the beginning of any business, going 
out, coming in, dressing, washing, eating, light- 
ing candles, going to bed, sitting down, or 
whatever we do, we sign our forehead with the 
sign of the cross.’ It was thought to be a de- 
fence against enchantments and evil spirits.— 
The use of this sign came more into fashion 
after Constantine employed it in his imperial 
standard. 
that the papists maintain that the cross, and 
even the sign of the cross, 1s to be worshipped 
with the highest kind of adoration. 

Furthermore, a sanctifying virtue was ascribed 
to holy water, or salt and water consecrated by 
the bishop—an idea of pagan extraction. An 


‘ful than its influence over the mind. 
| see the superstitions which it has fastened on the 








| members of the catholic chureh ascribe a su- 
| pernatural and sanctifying effect upon the mind; 
aud they suppose them to have that weight and 
|Influence with the Divine Being, which nothing 
_but real virtue, or good dispositions of mind can 
ever have. 

Almsgwing likewise and donations to church- 
jes were supposed to be available to prevent fu- 
jture punishment. Bodily austeritis, fasting, 
| celibacy, were in high estimation, as propitiating 
ithe favor of God and securing eternal life.— 
| Great stress was also laid on contemplation, to 
which solitude was favorable. 

As illustrations of the mistakes in respect to 
virtue, and the value attached to what was out- 
ward in those times, the following facts may be 
‘related, and they are only a small specimen of 
the whole. 

Some of the Mystics of the fifth century not 
only lived among the wild beasts, but also after 
their manner. They ran naked through the 
desert with a furious aspect. They fed on grass 
/and wild herbs, avoided the sight and conversa- 
tion of men, remained motionless in certain 
| places for several years, exposed to the rigor 
and inclemency of the seasons; and towards 
/the conclusion of their lives, shut themselves 
/up in narrow and miserable huts. One Simeon, 
{a Syrian, in order perhaps to climb as near to 
| heaven as he could, passed thirty-seven years of 
| his wretched life upon five pillars, of six, twelve, 
‘thirty-two, thirty six, and lastly forty cubits 
|high. Others followed his example; and, of 
,all the instances of superstitious frenzy, none 
,were held in higher veneration than this, and 

the practice continued in the [Mast till the twelfth 
/eentury. 
Dominic for many years had next to his skin 
{an iron coat of mail, which he never put off but 
for the sake of flagellation. He seldom passed 
|a day without chanting two psalters, at the 
|same time whipping himself with both his 
hands ; and yet this was his time of greatest 
relaxation. For in Lent, and while he was 
performing penance for other persons, he would 
repeat at least three psalters a day, whipping 
‘himself at the same time. He would often re- 
| peat two psalters without any interval between 
them, without even sitting down, or ceasing for 
one moment to whip himself. 

Peter Damiani asking him one day if he 
,could kneel with his coat of mail, he said, 
1‘ When I am well I make a hundred genuflec- 
| tions every fifteenth psalm, which is a thousand 
|in the whole psalter; and one time he told his 
/master that he had gone through the psalter 

eight times in one day and night; and at another 
time, trying his utmost, he repeated it twelve 
times, and as far as the psalm which begins 
'with Beati Quorwn of the thirteenth. And in 
|repeating the psalter he did not stop at the 
| hundred and fifty psalms, but added to them the 
canticles, the hymns, the ereed of St. Athana- 
; situs, and the litanies, which are to be found at 
‘the end of the old psalters. His fasting and 
‘his coat of mail made his skin as black as a ne 
‘gro, and besides this he wore four iron rings, 
two on his thighs, and two on his legs, to which 
jhe afterwards added four others; and besides 
;this iren shirt he had another under him to 
sleep upon. Notwithstanding these severities, 
|he died very old on the L4th of October, 1062, 
| Which day is dedicated to his honor in the cal- 
endar of the church of Rome. 

| The Quietists, who arose 1688 and gave great 
}trouble to the church of Rome, held that the 
Christian religion consisted neither in knowledge 
nor practice, but in certain internal feelings or 
divine impulses. 

The casuistry of the Jesuits was proverbial 
|as sapping the foundations of morality and reli- 
igion. Amongst other principles, they held that 
jit was lawful to do evil that good might come ; 

that it was a matter of indifference what motives 
‘determined the actions of men; and that even 
}an oath might be taken with mental additions 
|and reservations. 
| The doctrine was once held and practised in 
ithe church of Rome, that no faith was to be 
| kept with heretics. 
} It is to be hoped, that Catholics do not lay 
) the stress they have been formerly taught to do 
|on things foreign to real virtue, that is, to good 
| dispositions of mind, and a good conduct in life ; 
‘as itis to be lamented, that many Protestants 
lare far from being free from all superstition in 
j}these respects. But now that the minds of men 
jseem to be so well opened to the admission of 
‘religious truth in general, errors’so fundamen- 
tal as these which relate to morality, will hard- 
ly remain Jong without redress. It will be hap- 
\ by if the reformation of Christians in doctrine 
jand discipline be followed by a suitable refor- 
imation in practice. [Priestly’s History of 
Corruptions, 


SPIRITUAL FREEDOM. 
In order that religion should yield its full and 
| best fruits, one thing is necessary ; and the times 
require that I shuuld state it with great distinct- 
iness. It is necessary that religion should be 
held and professed in a liberal spirit. Just as 
| far as it assumes an intolerant, exclusive, sectf- 
jrian form, it snbverts, instead of strengthening, 
\the soul’s freedom, and becomes the heaviest 
‘and most galling yoke which is laid on the in- 
| tellect and conscience. Religion must be viewed, 
| not as a monopoly of priests, ministers, or sects, 
| not as conferring on any man a right to dictate 
lie his fellow-men, not as an instrament by 
iwhich the few may awe the many, not as be- 
| stowing on one a prerogative which is not en- 
| joyed by all, but as the property of every human 
‘being, and as the great subject for every human 
‘mind. It must be regarded as the revelation of 
a common Father, to whom all have equal ac- 
cess, who invites all to the like immediate com- 
munion, who has no favorites, who has no in- 
fallible expounders of his will, who opens his 
works and word to every eye, and calls upon all 


to read for themselves, and to follow fearlessly 


the best convictions of their own understandings. 
Let religion be seized on by individuals or seets, 
as their special province ; let them clothe them- 
selves with God's prerogative of justice ; let 
them succeed in enforcing their creed by penal- 
ties of law or penalties of opinion; let them 
succeed in fixing a brand on virtuous men, 
whose only crime is free investigation ; and re- 
licion becomes the most blighting tyranny that 
can establish itself over the mind. You have 
all heard of the outward evils which religion, 
when thus turned into tyranny, has inflicted ; 
how it has dug dreary dungeons, kindled fires 
for the martyr, and invented instruments of ex- 
quisite torture. Butto me all this is less fear- 


When I 


conscience, the spiritual terrors with which is 


| has haunted and subdued the ignorant and sus- 


ceptible, the dark appalling views of God which 
it has spread far and wide, the dread of inquiry 
which it has struck into superior understandings, 
and the servility of spirit which it has made to 
pass for piety—when | see all this, the fire, the 
scaffold, and the outward inquisition, terrible as 
they are, seem tome inferior evils. I look with 


So high did it rise in later umes, |a solemn joy on the heroic spirits, who have 


met freely and fearlessly pain and death in the 
cause of trath and human rights. But there 
are other victims of iatolerance, on whom I Jook 
with unmixed sorrow. They are those who, 
spell-bound by early prejudice, or by —, 
tions from the pulpit and the press, care no 





extraordinary power was also ascribed to lights 
burning in the day time, to encense, to the relics 
of saints, and their wages, and to little waxen 
images. of a lamb, that were called Agnus 
Dei’s. Yet greater efficacy was attributed to 
pilgrimages to visit particular churches and holy 
places, and to attendance on particular ceremo- 
nies. Hence the foundation of those jubilees 
and festivals, described in another part of this 
work. All the popish sacraments are likewise 
certain ceremonies, to the use of which the 


think ; who anxiously stifle every ar pen 
giving in regard to their opinions, < et 
were a crime; who shrink from the - ers 
after truth as from infection ; who deny all vir- 
tue which does not wear the livery of — — 
sect ; who, surrendering to oners, § rag a 
powers, receive unresistingly a teac ing B a 
wars against reason and Soenrennrs an = 
think it a merit to impose on such — per ar 
their influence, the grievous bondage hs = 
they bear themselves. How much to be de 
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plored is it, that religion, the very principle 
which is designed to raise men above the jueg 
ment and power of man, should become y 
chief instrument of usurpation over the soul. 
[Channing. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 27, 1844. 
EARLY INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL EDUCA- 
TION. 

We have little regard for mere intellectual 
education in childhood. ‘To over exercise and 
stimulate the intellect at an early age may do, 
even has done much harm. Many parents are 
too anxiovs upon this point, and are too much 
gratified at the intellectual precocity of their 
children. A premature mental growth is not 
desirable. It is often false in its promise, and 
seldom, if ever, produces a valuable harvest.— 
It seems to exhaust the healthful, vital energy 
of the faculties, and to the grief and surprise of 
friends they soon begin to droop and languish. 

Besides, mere knowledge is not salvation; nor 
does it necessarily, nor always naturally con- 
duce to it. Mental energy and development 
do not purify or sanctify, nor make wise in re- | 
lation to the real good of existence. If it be 
not controlled and directed by moral principle, 
it is replete with mischief and danger to the in- 
dividual and society. Great men, intellectual | 
giants without prineiple, have, in all ages, been 
the curse and ruin of nations, the scourges of 





the human race, employing their vast energies 
in satisfying unholy desires and a wicked ambi- | 
tion. If men can not be good, in the name of | 
humanity, we say, let them be stupid. Put not | 
a two-edged sword into their hands for their | 
own and others destruction. Unsanctified in- 
tellectual power caused the angels to fall, and | 
has filled the earth with woe and tears. One of | 
the greatest writers of the age has said, ‘‘all | 
education but that of the heart is comparative- | 
ly worthless, and if we have not learned this | 


great truth our attainments are poor indeed.”’— 
Let not parents then, be anxious, prematurely 
to develope the mental faculties of their chil- | 
Let them give their first and chief atten- | 
Nor would we have too much 


dren. 
tion to the heart. 
attempted here. It is possible, by overdoing in 
respect to moral education, to effect much inju- 
ry; to make moral pedants, to produce mere | 
caricatures of generous, .ovely, noble qualities. 
To be everlastingly talking to children about 
principle, and virtue, and goodness, would, 
probably, only disgust them, and in the ebulli- 
tions of their much tried patience, they would, 
probably, wish such things had never existed. 
W hat is done in the way of instructiom in these | 
matters must be done wisely, both in regard to 
time and manner, and in regard to the peculiar 
To 


P | 
part judiciously, moral teachings to minds so 


temper and disposition of the child. im- 
tender and easily affected; to shed on the heart 
of childhood those influences that shall call forth 
and invigorate its best and highest affections is 
unquestionably a delicate task. ‘The best way 
to accomplish it successfully is to obey the 
Savior’s precept or invitation, ‘ Suffer little chil 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not.’— 
To carry them to him, to teach them to love 
and reverence him is the most effectual and cer- 


tain means of their right moral development.— 
Depend not on the words of the wise and pru- | 


dent,—on books of morals—on the teachings of 
philosophers, on the exhortations of fear and 
affection, on the maxims and promises and mo- | 
tives of this world. The discipline derived from 
these sources is superficial, insecure and un- 
satisfactory. It goes not to the heart, penetrates | 
not its depths, opens not the fountains of its 
power, imbues it not with divine, undying ener- 
Carry little children to Jesus. He is the 
His character is a 


gy. 
fountain of living waters. 
sea of purest, sweetest, mightiest moral influ- 
ence. It is so simple, tender, disinterested, ma- | 
jestic, that it seems expressly adapted to the 
It has no conflict- 


comprehension of childhood. 
ing elements, no dark spots, no startling con- 
trasts or contradictions, no inexplicable pro- | 
blems. It is all simple, intelligible, affecting, 
impressive, and seems formed to interest the 
hearts of children. We are confident that any 
child can be taught to love and reverence the 
character of Jesus Christ ; and this love, so full 
of healing and heaven’s own energy, would be 
more for its spiritual culture and education, | 
more to secure its purity, peace, safety; to ena- | 
ble it to pass unharmed through the perils and 
temptations of the world, than all those teach- | 
ings and influences combined. This love would 
prov@its shield, anchor and armor, the pledge | 


of its triumph, its guide to salvation. 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

We recently listened to a discourse on the 
condition and wants of this Institution, by its | 
President, Dr. Olin, with much interest. It | 
appears that its friends are insufficient much 
longer to sustain the plan of its operations, and 
unless its pecuniary ability is considerably in- 
creased, they must soon cease. Its pupils must | 
be dismissed, its halls left vacant, the hope of | 
supplying to Methodist congregations, educated 
and enlightened preachers, and to the denomi- 
nation, cultivated and accomplished individuals 


to controi and direct itsenergies and enthusiasm 
to useful ends, must for the present be abandon- 
ed. ‘This is a result the President considered | 
to be deprecated, not by Methodists only, but by 
all men who love and desire the welfare and 
improvement of society—the country. We 
think so too, and that the wealthy and liberal 
minded of all religious parties, if they duly re- 
flected on the subject, would perceive its gen- 
eral importance and afford the aid required to 
The Methodists are 
Their in- 
fluence is a large element in the moral energy 
and character of the country. How important 


Institution 
numerous, increasing and powerful. 


sustain the 


it should be under the guidance of enlightened 
men; that it should be chastened, refined and 
wisely directed by cultivated minds. If it 
should fall, to a great extent, into the hands of 
the ignorant and fanatical, what injuries might 
it not inflict on society? And if they have not 
among them men of superior intelligence who 
possess their confidence, they most certainly 
will be seduced into the management of dema- 
gogues, who will use them fur the accomplish- 
ment of their ambitious, and perhaps destrue- 
tive schemes. There is not a religious denomi- 
nation in the country so well organised and dis- 
ciplined, so easily combined into one grand, 
concentrated movement, which holds out so 
great facilities and temptations to the unprinci- 
pled politician. Let them sink under the do- 


ignorant leaders, and there is no security that 
they will not blindly be led to Jend their mighty 
aidto elevate to our highest places of power, the 
worst of men, and to contribute their powerful 
influence to effect purposes the most pernicious 
te the welfare of the country. 

How, important, then, we repeat, is it that 
they should be numerously supplied with thor- 
oughly educated men of their own, who will be 
able to detect and expose the arts and frauds of 
the designing, secure them against the blandish- 
ments and seductions of those, who desire to use 
them in effecting their personal aggrancisement, 
and the country against the danger of their be- 
ing led on to help in the consummation of schemes 
inconsistent with its prosperity and happiness ! 
They are, in some degree, a peculiar people. 
They stand aloof from other portions of society, 
and, being intimately affiliated in one common, 
effective system of discipline, are easily acted on 
in masses, and therefore more exposed than any 
other sect among us, except the Catholics, to 
the arts and designs of demagogues. In every 
view the subject deserves consideration: and can 
men of wealth do better with the amount they 
are disposed to contribute to charitable purposes, 
than bestow it on an institution to supply this 
people with educated men! 

The President said their mission was to the 
poor. Where a few neglected families, wanting 
alike in the comforts of this life and the hope of 
a better, could be found in the outskirts of our 
towns, there the Methodist preacher, had gone, 
gathered them into a school house or a barn, and 
instouaned them in the consolations and truths of 
religion. Like their Master they have preached 
the Gospel to the poor ; thousands even in our 
New England, have, through their labors, been 
brought under its influence, whom before it 
had never reached ; and its light has shone in 
many humble habitations of men, whose eyes 
previous to their coming, had never seen, except 
darkly, at a distance, its beautiful, nor their 
hearts felt the warmth of its healing beams. 

In the West they have done great good and 
been of vast service. They there have pro- 
claimed the glad tidings through wide regions, 
and carr'ed the power and promise of Christianity 
where they had not penetrated, and would not, 
for long years, ha@® found their way and dis- 
pensed their blessings without their primitive 
zeal and enterprise. ‘They have laid the whole 
country thus under obligations of gratitude. 
They have done a most needful work there 
which no other denomination could have done so 
well and so effectually. Their mode of opera- 
tion is peculiarly adapted to the wants of such a 
region; and the sect, seems, in the providence of 
God, to have arisen expressly to supply such 
wants as there existed, when their zeal, enthu- 
siasm, energy and spirit of sacrifice were most 
needed. And can we doubt that every sect has 
had a mission, a peculiar work given it to do, 
that it has arisen where its distinctive action, 
agency and influence were called for by the con- 
When 


has been finished, it has disappeared. 


dition of the religious world? its work 

Instead 
of denouncing and lamenting its existence, we 
ought to rejoice and give thanks that it came and 
labored, for a time, ir the vineyard of our Lord. 
They have all in some way contributed jo his 
of 


In the light, charity and faith of this 


glory, to the prosperity and energy his 
Church. 
thought, its history should be written, and must 
be, before its divine origin and honor can be just- 
ly vindicated ‘The Methodists have once more 
demonstrated the truth, that though zeal may 
suffice to sustain a religious sect, for a time, 
when it has in a degree burnt out, learning, 
knowledge, mental cultivation and power, must 
be obtained, or it will go down and lose its influ- 
ence. Men cannot live always in an excitement. 
They must have true bread from heaven and 
drink of tranquil, living waters, not ever from 
the fierce streams of earth, or they cease to have 
any life in themselves. The Methodists now 
call loudly for knowledge and education, and 
trust 


we the means will amply be afforded 


them. 


MAY DAY. 

We hope that all of our readers, who reside 
in the city or vicinity, will remember the Fair 
connected with Rev. Mr. Putnam’s Society, 
The 


their exertions. 


which will take place on Wednesday. 
ladies have been unwearied in 
The hall they have secured is spacious, and will, 
we understand, be splendidly adorned. There 
will be music, flowers, and articles for sale, of 
every variety, both for beauty and use. 
number of gentlemen are expected to speak.— 
The Perkins Carpet Establishment, where the 
Fair is to be holden, is a pleasant walk from 
the city. Omnibuses will be also continually 
passing. The proceeds of this Fair will be 
placed in the hands of a responsible committee, 
to aid destitute parishes at the Westand in New 
England. A great and good cause is connect- 
ed with the effort. Let all do what they can on 
this wnte resling occasion. 


OBTAINING MONEY UNDER FALSE PRETEN- 
CES. 

We doubt whether the annals of our Courts 
will afford a more shameful instance of the crime 
of obtaining money under false pretences, than 
what is stated in the following communication in 
He 


who undertakes to extort money from the weak 


the New England Puritan of last week. 


minded and the devout on the pretence of rescu- 
ing the heathen from hell, commits a pious fraud 
of the 
If any man believes that the 
suffering heathen are the heirs of such a doom, 


which is second to none on the records 


Romish Jhurch. 


he needs conversion as much as the most debas- 


ed object of his morbid fanaticism. The follow- 


ing is the communication. It is intended, with 


many other appeals in the Orthodox papers, to 
meet the emergences of the Missionary Board, 
whose funds are deficient. 


Firry Tnovsanna Day. So fast the heathen 
die. ‘They have sinned and not repented, and 
are unprepared for heaven. If it is true that 
‘the unbelieving shall have their part in the lake 
that burneth with fire and brimstone,’ then the 
heathen must have their part there, for they are 
unbelievers. ‘They ‘ have not heard of Christ,’ 
and ‘ how can they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard’ 

Do we think of them enough?! Fifty thou- 
sand every day go down to the fire that ‘is not 
quenched ;” and should we not think of it as of- 
ten as once every day' 600,000,000 more are 
going the same road ; and about 50,000 will come 
to its dread end each day of the next thirty years, 
if the gospel does not save them from it. 

Christian reader, | have been among them. 
1 have seen many of those thousands ; I come 
to plead with you in their behalf. Surely you 
will not refuse to listen to my plea. 

f Think of them, I pray you. All can do that. 
lhink, for at least one minute each day, of the 
50,000, who that day sink to the doom of the lost, 





minion of ignorance, or under the control of 


and the 600,000,000 more that are hastening to 


the same ruin ofthe soul, Is it not a matter 
worth thinking of onc minute in a day" Are 
your thoughts so busy on more important affairs, 
that you cannot spare one minute for this! 

Do you say, ‘It will be of no use to think of 
them?’ How do you know that? Is it certain 
that you would not be led to offer one more fer- 
vent and sincere prayer in their belief t Such 
prayer ‘ availeth much.’ 1s it certain that you 
cannot devise some way to increase your ability 
to aid them : or to interest others in their behalf? 

No, brethren, the Bible does not teach us 
thus. It bids us be like the good Samaritan, 
not like the Priest and Levite, who thought, or 
professed to think they could do nothing for the 
wounded man. It bids us to be ‘ always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord,’ and that is 8 -ek- 
ing the salvation of the lost. Let us think, then, 
of that 50,000 a day. Let us strive to devise 
some means to hasten the gospel to many of the 
600,000,000 that remain. God will help us, 
and it will not be in vain. 1. T. 


ONE HALF OF AN ANECDOTE. 

The subjoined anecdote is going the round of 
some of the religious papers. The Rev. J. H. 
Merle, who aggrandises himseif by adding to) 
‘his name the local designation, D’Auligne has | 


reason to feel proud of his noble and most ad-| 








A} 


; : , : al, 
mired history of the Reformation. Presuming| 
| upon his distinetion in this respect, we are told | 


that he can assume quite a lordly air. We| 
|/know not for a certainty who the Unitarian | 
‘clergyman referred to in the following, was,) 


‘but if he made no reply, we suppose, his) 
‘silence was caused by his pity for the mingled | 
‘weakness and pride exhibited by Mr. Merle. if, 
Mr. Merle knows of any denomination of the 


‘i clergy who are better versed in the Scripture 


lthan the Unitarians we should like to be inform- | 
led which it is. We believe that God was 
manifest in the flesh, and that he is manifest in| 


nature, While at the same time we are neither, 


| Polytheists, nor Pantheists. 
| Aw Anecpvote or D’Aupicne. Dr. Sewall,| 
in his late tour in Europe, in company with an 
| Unitarian clergyman from New England, paid | 
a visit to the justly celebrated writer of the His- 
jtory of the Reformation, Merle D’Aubigne. | 
/Soon afier their introduction, D’Aubigne in- 
quired of the clergyman to what denomination of 
Christians he belonged. With some hesitancy 
he replied that he was an Unitarian. A cloud 
of grief passed over the face of the pious histo- 
‘rian—and all was as before. ‘The hour passed 
pleasantly, and the moment of parting came. 
D’Aubigne took the hand of the Unitarian, and 
fixing a look of great earnestness upon him, 
said: ‘Iam sorry for your error—Go to your 
| Bible—study it—pray over it—and light wall be 
given you—God was manifest in the flesh.’ { 


FORCED INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 
Of all the forced interpretations of Scripture 
which ever fell under our notice, the following 
We 
paper 


is the most ludicrously absurd specimen. 
met with it casually in a Universalist 
called ‘the Gospel Banner’ of Augusta, Me. 
The passage expounded is,— 

‘And | say unto you, my friends, Be not 
afraid of them that kill the body, and after that 
have no more that they can do; but I will fore-! 
warn you whom ve shall fear: Fear him, which 
after he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell; 
yea, | say unto you, Fearhim.’ Luke xu. 4, 5. 


Rev 


Gospel Banner’ to have been the first person to 


Hosea Ballou of Boston is said in * the 


throw light upon this passage, and the following 
paraphrase is then quoted as expressive of his 
views from ‘ Paige’s Selections from eminent 
Commentators ’ 

‘And Tsay unto you, my friends, be not so 
much afraid of them who have power only to 
scourge you in their synagogues, and to admin- 
ister cruel tortures to your bodies, but have no 
authority to take your lives, as of that more ex- 
tensive authority to which your brethren the 
Jews will deliver you, by bringing you before 
Governors and Kings; for this power can, after 
inflicting cruelties on your bodies, doom your 
lives and bodies to be destroyed in gehenna. 

That any favorite theory should lead a man 
to such lengths of folly—tor there is no ingenui- 
ty in the E-rpos:tion, is a perfect marvel. 

ITEMS. 

Mr. William Adam, formerly Baptist Mis- 
sionary in Bengal, then for a short time, Pro- 


fessor of Oriental Literature in Harvard Univer- 
sity, and recently at the head of the Education- 
al Department in the Community at Northamp- 
ton, proposes to open a school in Boston for the 
instruction of Young Ladies in English litera-) 
ture, general history, and the philosophy of the 
mind. We know not the canse for his aban- 
ment of the Utopian establishment at North-! 
ampton, but his friends will rejoice to learn that 
any cause has set him clear of it. 

There are occasionally conversions made to| 
| the Christian Faith among the Israelites in this 
country. The work in all its stages abounds in | 
difficulties, and none the less so in its final rati- | 
fication. The dreadful sentence of anathema 
uttered in the Synagogue against a deserter 
from the Jewish Faith, cuts him off from the 
strongest associations and the dearest connec- | 
‘tions in life. It is a hard struggle for any man | 
to endure. ‘The close and exclusive intercourse 
| which the Israelites maintain among themsetves | 


renders it difficult to approach them with Chris- 


| tian influences, and the outward aspect of the 
‘Christian Church is not inviting to them. Still | 


‘there are instances of conversion. The con- | 
verts are generally made likewise from among | 
ithe best educated and the most informed.— 
| Charles Allishmner, a German Israelite, resident | 
|in New York, was by baptism received into the, 
| Church of Christ on the Mth inst. | 

-_ { 


Taxine Tne Hapit. At the convent of the 
| Visitation,Georgetown, D. C., in February, the 


religious habit was given to Miss Julia Pearce | 
(Sister Mary Eulalia,) Miss Georgiana Pearce | 
(Sister Mary Michael,) both of Boston; Miss! 
Elizabeth Travers (Sister Mary Agatha,) of | 


Washington, and Mrs. Keating (Sister Mary 
Joseph,) of Philadelphia. 

‘The Roman Catholic Clergy have been stead- 
ily increasing and strengthening themselves in 
the empire of Russia for more than a century, 
though the Greek Church has enjoyed exclusive 
prerogatives andimmunities. ‘I'he Emperor has 
now determined on allowing State patronage to 
the The Roman clergy of the 
Western provinces of the Empire, and they are 
chiefly confined to that region, are henceforth 
to be paid by the State. They are divided into 
five classes, the clergy of the first class receiv- 
ing £100 per annum, and those of the last 
lass £37. 


Rowmanists. 





| 

A Catholic Priest, Rev. Mr. Sandifoit, has! 
been installed as Rector of the University of 
Leyden. ‘This has never been the case since 
the Reformation, up tothe present year. ‘T'wen- 
ty-five years ago this event would have been 
deemed an utter impossibility. Certainly the 
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Rev. Rector must feel a sense of triumph as he 
takes his seat in the Hall of the University, and 
Jooks around upon the frowning portraits of the 
old Dutch champions of Protestantism, which 
line the walls. 


The British Government have determined to 
send a fleet of steam-ships of war to blockade 
the African coast where it is frequented by 
slave-ships. The resolution is to put an entire 
stop to the cursed traffic. The measure willno 
doubt prove effectual, if there be no connivance 
to defeat it. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of | 
the following sums, viz: 
From the Auxiliary Association in Saco, 
$ 16 00 
From Mrs. Elizabeth Gould, of Ashby, 
the balance necessary to constitute her 





a life member, 20 00 
From the Auxiliary Association in Sher- 
burne, 10 00 
From the Auxiliary Association in 
Quincey, 10 00 
From Ladies of the First Congregational 
Society in Quincy, to constitute their 
pastor, Rev. Wm. .P. Lunt, a life 
member, 30 00 | 
From the Auxiliary Associationin Dover, 10 00) 
From the Auxiliary Association in Bridge | 
water, 32 00 
From the Auxiliary Association in East- | 
port, 20 00 
From Mrs. C. K. Sargent, to constitute 
her son Rev. J. ‘T. Sargent, a life 
member, 30 00 
From the Auxiliary Association in Au- 
gusta, Me. 20 00. 





For the Register. | 

Messrs. Eorrors:—In the remarks in your 
last number upon the ‘Reply’ to my ‘Exposition | 
Administration of 
the Hawes Charity,’ you very truly and proper- 


of Facts, relating to the 


ly say that ‘the whole gist of the controver- 
sy, or difficulty, or diflerence, between Mr. Ca- 
pen and the Hawes Place Society, lies in the | 
by-law’ adopted by the Society. Now as asuit | 
has been commenced to ascertain and settle that 
question, it would be needless to trouble the 
public any further inthe mattter, if it were not 
for those ‘painful differences of statement be- 
tween the two documents,’ of which also you 
speak in your remarks, and which I could not 
be less ‘sorry to find’ than yourselves. Sorry 
was I more especially to find myself so promi- 
nently brought to notice in the ‘Reply ;’ for [ 
had most studiously avoided every thing of a 
personal nature, and had stifled and smothered 
my own troubles and wrongs, highly aggravated 
though I considered them, and confined myself 
exclusively to the legal question, and such facts 
as seemed necessary to throw light upon it. 

I have very carefully reviewed my ‘Ex posi- 
tion of Facts,’ and am happy to find no state- 
ment there, which | am not confident is fully 
What I 


matter of opinion, may pass for what it is worth. 


susceptible of proof, have stated as 
As the ‘Reply,’ therefore, seems to require 
some further notice, in due time it will appear. 
I will only add, that the fact that eminent law- 
yers are nét agreed on this question, is, of it- 
self, a sufficient reason why the decision of it 
should be referred to the only competent tribu- 
nal. Itis to be hoped, therefore, that all the 
parties interested therein, will calmly and pa- 
tiently await the issue. 
Very respectfully your's, &c., 
Lemvet Capen. 


oo 


~~, 


Boston, April 1844. 


For the Register. 

MARINERS’ CHURCH IN PROVIDENCE. 
Our friends in Providence have been exerting 
themselves in behalf of the sailors there, with a 
view especially to relieve their Chapel of a debt, | 
which threatened to prove fatal to its progress 


if not existence. By the aid of friends there, 


and a few in this city, they have succeeded in| 
The | 
The Church is free, | 
and a good assembly of mariners and others | 
regularly worship there, enjoying the faithful | 
ministrations of Elder Taylor, a 


part, but would be still grateful for aid. 
object is one of the best. 


liberal and de- | 


voted minister of the Christian denomination. | 
The fact that he is liberal, and that the society | 
will have a preacher of their own choice, and | 


will admit Unitarians to their pulpit, ents than | 
. { 
off from the sympathy and even promised aid of | 


the thus 
They 
are determined that the Mariners’ Church shall 
be sustained. But they find it hard to do it 


wholly, in addition to the expense of their own 


The chief burden is 


thrown upon the Unitarians of that city. 


other sects. 


Churches and the Ministry at Large. They | 
therefore humbly ask aid of their brethren gen- 
erally, though they hope not to be obliged to 
make any special and formal calls. In promo- 
tion of the eause there, a Fair has just been held, 
among whose articles was a little book of poe- 
try by Mrs FE. B. Hail, written for the purpose, 
with the title of the Cross ann Ancuor, of 
which some remaining copies are now offered | 
for sale at the Bookstores of Munroe, Greene, 
and Crosby, in this city. ‘Those who purchase 
will aid the cause of the sailor. 





| she would have made no false balance of literary 


| useful employment. 
of ume occasioned by sickness, that might have 
| been avoided. 


| herself, but the family; and this even when in 


| she was, in 





life, is a better teacher than the imagination, and 
we are satisfied that a most valuable series of 
books, of the plan here proposed, might be pre- 
pared for the young, and we know of no one 
better qualified to prepare them than the writer 
of the littl work before us. We extract the 
following passage descriptive of Miss Carter’s 
literary acquisitions, personal appearance and 
character : 

She acquired the Italian, Spanish, and Ger- 
man Janguages by her own unaided efforts, ata 
very youthful age, the Portuguese at a later pe- 
riod, and still later she marched up alone to at- 
tack the wild solitary fortress of the Arabic.— 
Through life she made a practice of reading a 
portion of Hebrew daily when in health. It 
seems not unlikely that the difficulties she early 
encountered, arose, in some degree, from her re- 
jection of those humble but invaluable ladders to 
knowledge, graminars. Since she was not one 
to be discouraged by the dryness of learning de- 
clensions and conjugations, we are at a loss to 
understand how she fell into a mistake, which 
involved so much unnecessary expense of time 
and labor. 

She committed a more serious error in study- 
ing late at night, binding wet towels around her 
head, and chewing green tea to keep herself 
awake. ‘That Elizabeth Carter should have sin- 
ned in the slightest degree against the Jaws of 
our physical nature, does not prove that she was | 
deficient in conscientiousness on this important | 
point, but only that the subject was not well | 
understood in those days. Could the pages of | 
Combe have been placed in her youthful hands, 





progress against health; and the headaches 
which so often racked her brain through a long 
life, probably would have been unknown to 
her. ‘Those who set.so just a value on time as) 
she did, mustsee the importance of avoiding an 

evil that may occasionally incapacitate therm for 
There is a terrible waste 


We will now give a passage from the biog- 
raphy by her nephew, which, brief as itis, we | 
consider of high importance. ‘She found time 
to work a great deal at her needle, not only for 


London, for it appears from one of her father’s 
letters. that when one of her brothers had new 
shirts, some of them were sent to her to make 
there.’ We doubt whether among the changes | 
that one hundred years have produced, it would 
now be easy to find a literary young lady visit- | 
ing London, and moving in no humble circles, 
actually making shirts for her rustic brothers 
with her own fair hands. 
In personal appearance, Miss Carter was pre- | 
possessing. Although her figure was indiffer- 
ent, her complexion was clear and fair, her teeth 
white, her hair curling, and her features ex pres- 
sive. If they truly expressed the mind and | 
heart within—and how often does the soul in- 
deed mould the face, and look out from the 
eyes of an artless girl'—she must have ,had 
power to arrest the gaze even of a ball reom 
lounger. It would be a serious omission to say 
nounog of her manners, so often does winning 
deportment exercise the magic that beauty is 
apt to deem exclusively her own. She was 
near sighted ; but that thiscould have given her 
no ungraceful awkwardness, is evident from 
the readiness with which she became a favorite. 
Acquaintances speedily were converted into 
friends, and in some instances, friends into lov- | 
ers. There must have been something peculi- 
arly engaging about her; her fortune could 
have held out no temptations, and a lady's Greek 
and Latin have never been suspected of winning 
hearts; yet she had many admirers, and her 
celibacy was unquestionably a matter of choice. 
To deserive Miss Carter as she was in her 
youth, and not speak of her piety, would leave 
her portrait barely sketched; the rich coloring 
must come from the skies. A mild light seems 
to have shown in upou her young mind from the 
Seriptures, and her character borrowed from it 
that beautiful tone which makes it so pleasant 


an object of contemplation. ‘There was noth- 
ing init dazzling, nothing overstrained. She 


was probably not often thrown in the way of 
dissenters, and seems to have contented herself 
with acting up to what she had been taught, as 
became a meek and devout young Christian.— 
Qinet, earnest piety was the foundation of her 
religious character, the best foundation it could 
have; and to this habit of mind we can alone | 
attribute the perfect humility with which she 
bore that worst trial of the young, flattery.— | 
When the tongues of learned men told her what 


we believe that her devout heart whispered— 
‘to God be the glory.”. Among the means she 
used 10 keep the flame ever burning on its se- 
cret altar, were daily study of the Scriptures and 
the assiduous pequsal of sermons and other re- 
ligious works. As a peculiarity most worthy | 
of imitation, and indicative of the serious spirit 
in which she listened to the preached word, let 
us mention that ‘she was never known to find 
fault with any sermon in which the doctrine was 
that of the gospel, and in which the moral and 
religious duties were properly enforeed.’ 


MEMOIRS OF REV. NOAH WORCESTER, D. D. | 


These memoirs were prepared by the late Dr. | 


Henry Ware Jr. and were ready for the press 
at the time of his death. They will be pub-| 


lished in a few days by James Munroe & Co., 


and will be read with a deep interest inspired 
We have 


an opportunity of looking at some of the 


both by the subject and the author. 
had 
proof sheets, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts. 


HIS EARLY LIFE. 


Noah Worcester was born Nov. 25th, 1758 
at Hollis, N. H., then a new and obscure place, 
the settlement of which was commenced in 1730, 
He was the oldest son of Noah Worcester, Esq., 
who was a son of the Rev. Franeis Worcester, 
who was for some years pastor of a church in 
Sandwich, Mass., and who died at Hollis in 
1783. ‘The Rev. Francis Worcester was the 
great grandson of the Rev. William Worces- 
ter, who came from Salisbury in England, and 
was the-first minister of the church in Salis- 
bury, Mass., which was instituted in 1638 and 
was the ISth church, in the order of time, form- 
ed in Massachusetts Bay. 

The air that he breathed during childhood was | 
that of religion. E.is grandparents made part | 
of the family, and he tells us that ‘tall united to | 
make early a deep impression on his mind in | 
favor of religion and against vice ; and that in | 


b] 





NEW PUBLICATION, 

Memoir of Miss Elizabeth Carter, illustrating the | 
union of learning and piety: By the author of ‘Mir- | 
tam’ and ‘Joanna of Naples.? Boston, Published | 
by ‘T. H. Carter & Co., 1844. | 


We learn from the preface, that ‘this sketch | 
of Miss Carter was prepared some years ago, 


and intended as the first of a series, to be enti- | 


| tled ‘Biographical sketches of six distinguished | cultivated in him, he relates the distress which 


English ladies of the Jast century.’ Mrs. Bar- | 
bauld, as the one best known to the modern 


public, should perhaps have been selected as the 
first for notice, but the author, hoping to com- 
plete the series, began chronologically. She 
has been obliged to relinquish the plan, but as 
the memoir of Miss Carter was ready for the 
press, she offers it in hopes that a true portrait 
of a woman so truly wise and excellent, may 
excite some interest and do some good among 
her young country women.’ 
We hope that the excellent plan, with which 
we are thus made acquainted, is not absolutely 
-relinquished, and that at some future day it 
may be in the power of the writer to execute it. 
Should the whole plan be as successfully exe- 
cuted as this first volume of the series, the work 
would form a most valuable addition to our Sun- 
day School libraries, and our literature for young 
persons. ‘Those libraries have been flooded 
with stories and tales of fiction, many of them 
instructive and useful. But biography, real 








| these efforts they were so far successful, that | 


his religious impressions were of the earliest | 
date of any thing he can remember, excepting,” 
he adds, ‘a burn which I received in my bosom | 
when I was about two years old.” 


From the | 
time that he was twelve years old he was accus- 
tomed to lead the daily worship of the family in 
the absence of his father. Asa proof of the 
conscientiousness which atthe earliest period was 


1e onee enduted, before he was five years old, 
at the idea that he had been guilty of ihe sin of 
falsehood in asserting as a fact what had been 
told hin without his knowing it to be true; and 
the relief which he experienced in having the 
difference between an unintentional departure 
from truth and a design to deceive, explained to 
him. 

He was taught to read at a very early age, 
and took pleasure in reading. He is remember- 
ed as being always accounted one of the best 
scholars in the school, and as employing his lei- 
sure time at home, in reading or studying, or 
teaching the younger children. The best op- 
portunities of education were at that time and in 
that place but small, and his privileges became 
poor indeed as he advanced in years. For as 
he grew to be large and strong for his age, his 
services as a laborer were too valuable to be dis- 
pensed with, and he was only spared from the 
farm to attend the brief school of a few weeks 
during the winter season. Neither grammar 
nor geography made any part of his studies ; 
and seanty as his advantages were, they ceased 
with the winter of 1774—5, when he was but 
sixteen years old. 

On the breaking out of the Revolutionary war 
the next spring, he joined the army as a fifer, 





no measured terms of admiration, ! 








and continued in the service for about eleven 
months. He narrowly escaped being made pris- 
oner at the battle of Bunker Hill; in the confu- 
sion of the retreat he ran toward a party of the 
enemy, and barely discovered his mistake in 
season to correct it. He again was in the army 
for two months, ‘to please his father’’ he says, 
during the campaign of 1777. He was then 
fife-major. It was his fortune to be in the bat- 
tle of Bennington; where, as he said afterward, 
‘he felt much worse in going over the ground 
the next day, than during the engagement.” 
When the term of his enlistinent expired, he 
was solicited with some urgency to remain in 
the army, and offers were made to raise his 
wages to those of a non-commissioned officer; 
but he dishked the business, and he was in love ; 
he therefore persisted in quitting the camp; ex- 
pressing devout gratitude to that kind Provi- 
dence which had led him unharmed through the 
terrible moral dangers to which he had been 
exposed. ‘One effect, however,’’? he says, 
‘‘occurred from my being in the army, which 1 
could not but observe with some alarm. From 
my childhood till I beeame a soldier, my sym- 
pathetic affections or passions were remarkably 
tender; so that I was easily moved to tears by 
any affecting objects orcircumstances. But the 
first funeral I attended at home after having 
been in the army, I was shocked to find myself 
so changed and so unmoved on such an occa- 
sion,”’ 

The interval between his two military expe- 
ditions was in several respects an important pe- 
riod of his life. He resided for atime in the 
family of his uncle Francis Worcester at Ply- 
mouth, whither he had gone with a view to en- 
gaging in the manufacture of maple sugar. 
Here was residing also his uncle’s step-daugh- 
ter, Hannah Brown, a native of Newburyport, 
a fine girl of sixteen, whose admirable qualities | 
attracted his warmest affection. A mutual at- | 
tachment grew up between the young pair, and | 
spite of poverty, war, and youth, they pledged 
themse!ves to each other. ‘This was in the sea- 
son of 1776—7. He was eighteen years old, | 
she was sixteen. 

It was during this winter too that he first oc- 
cupied himself as an instructer. He undertouk | 
the care of the village school; and, notwith- 
standing what we have seen must have been his | 
very inadequate preparation for such a task, +e | 
acquitted himself to the satisfaction of his em- 
ployers, and pursued the occupation for nine | 
successive winters. He was perfectly aware 
of his deficiencies, and anxious and resolute to 
remove them. He availed himself with dili- 
gence of the best means within his reach. How 
good these were, and what obstacles he had to | 
contend against may be seen in his account of 
them. 

‘*In the course of that winter, I probably ac- 
quired more useful knowledge than I had ever 
betore done in any two winters by going to 
school. After I beeame an instructor I felt the 
importance of learning, and exerted myself to 
obtain it by such means as were then within my 
power. I found myself deficient in the art of | 
writing ; and being at Plymouth in N. H. in| 
the summer season, where it was difficult to | 
procure paper during the war, I wrote over a| 
quantity of white birch bark, in imitation of | 
some excellent copies which ] found in that; 
place. By this means I made considerable im- | 
provement in leisure hours and rainy weather. | 
Abeut this time I procured a dictionary, which | 
was the first lever had the privilege of perusing, | 
though | was then in my eighteenth year.”’ 

So young, and yet already he had been in} 
one battle and was soon to be in another, had 
taught schoo] one winter, and was engaged to 
be married. This engagement, as was natural, 
seems to have hastened his settlement in life. 
In September, 1778, he purchased of his father 
the remainder of his minority, and left home for 
Plymouth, intending to make that town the 
place of his residence, and expecting to spen 
his days as a farmer, except su far as he might 
obtain employment as a school master. Ilere 
he was married the next year, on the day he 
was twenty-one years of age. 

And now, baving accompanied him up to| 
manhood, what have we found in his circum- | 
stances, character or education, to give any pre- | 
digsion of the place which he was afterward | 
t» fill in life? What was there th@n so extra- | 
ordinary, that, if he had died then any one | 
should say, ‘‘Alas, alas, the world has lost a 
benefactor ; the progress of man is put back?” | 
A conscientious child, a good boy, an enterpris- 
ing youth, hopetul, diligent and brave ; but so 
far from being apparently on the path of litera- 
ry eminence or distinction of life, he has barely 
studied enough to attain the accomplishment of 
a district school teacher, and that in a region se | 
obscure and so remote from the means of im- | 


| 


provement, that his paper has been birch bark, | 








and he meets no dictionary tll he has reached | 
his eighteenth year. No one could doubt that | 
with his athleue frame, his capacity for labor | 
and his spirit of enterprise, he would make his | 
way in the world, and probably thrive. Noone 
could doubt that with his exemplary correctness | 
of life and readiness to serve others, he would be 
a useful member of society. But he was now | 
settled for life, as a small farmer ina small | 
place. ‘To human eye there was no prospect | 
that he could ever move in any other sphere, or | 
be known beyond the limits of his own’ village. | 
In this case as in multitudes of others, how | 
strikingly was the saving verified, ‘It is not in | 
man that walketh to direct-his steps !”’ 


H!IS ENTRANCE UPON THE MINISTRY. | 


In the year 1756, being excited by a sermon 
of the Rev. John Murray on the *‘Origin of | 
Evil,’ he ventured to send what he had written | 
to the press in the shapeof a ‘*Letter’’ to the | 
Author. 
thus speaks in his autobiographical letters. 

‘-Whatever may now be thought by myself | 
or others, as to the prudence ef my publishing | 
that work, or as to the correctness of its senti- 
ments, that effort unquestionably prepared the | 
way for my being approbated and received as a | 
preacher of the gospel. I had abundant reason | 
tu think that the work was highly approved by | 
a number of the most distinguished ministers of | 
the Hopkinsian denomination. Prior to publish- | 
ing that pamphlet I had often thought of the min- | 
istry asa desirable work, but I had never thought | 
of it with expectation that I should engage in | 
it, till the subject was proposed by my friend | 
Mr. Church. | had submitted to his inspection 
much of the litte I had written on various sub- 
jecis, and he was inthe habit of using great 
freedom in his conversation with me. Near the 
close of one of our interviews, he put the ques- 
tion; whether I did not think of beeoming a 
minister? The question was to me unexpected 
and surprising? I replied that 1 could not say 
I] had never thought on the subjeet, but I had 
not thought of it as a thing attainable. He 
frankly expressed his opinion, that 1 might be 
more useful in that work than in any other. 1 
stated what appeared to me very formidable ob- 
jections. ‘These he endeavored to obviate, and 
assured me that in his opinion, there would be 
no difficulty in my obtaining the approbation of 
the ministers of the association to which he be- 
longed, and he moreover advised me to take the 
subject into serious consideration, With this 
advice I complied, and was for many months in 
doubt as to the path of duty. I conversed with 
soine other ministers, and private friends, who 
seemed to encourage the object. ‘The more | 
reflected, the more | was inclined to undertake 
the work, if it could be done with a prospect of 
usefulness. It was then and still is my opinion, 
that it is the duty of every Christian to seek for 
that situation in life in which he may probably 
be the most useful, or do the most good. After 
much reflection, | resolved to offer myself for 
examination. [1796] I readily obtained the ap- 
probation of ministers, and preached my first 
sermon at Boscawen in New Hampshire. From 
the time I began to preach, I was never refused 
the pulpit of any minister, either on account of 
my peculiar opinions, or on account of my want 
of a classical education. 

Though I have never doubted the friendship 
or sincerity of those ministers, who advised and 
encouraged me to become a preacher; yet | 
have often doubted whether I could have given 
similar advice under similar circumstances. My 
waut of education was great; | had a wife and 
three children who depended for support on the 
fruit of my labors ; 1 was embarassed with debt, 
by having purchased a farm at an unfavorable 
time during the war; I had found no leisure for 











point in Mr. Worcester's life. 


|Ty. 


— —— 


regular study ; and when or where I should ob- 
tain regular employment as a preacher was al- 
together uncertain. When in Jater years | have 
seriously reflected on these several facts, it has 
seemed to me wonderful that wise men ‘should 
have advised me to make the attempt to become 
a minister, and also wonderful that | was induc- 
ed to comply with their advice. But doubtless 
God had some wise design in so orderin th 

event.’’ Nene 


PUBLISHES BIBLE News. 


We have now arrived at the great turning 


é ; At the time of 
his removal to Salisbury in February, 1810, he 
was engaged in the publication of a book which 
announced the result of his studies and thoughts 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, and which be- 
came the occasion of his separation from the as- 
sociates and scenes of his past life. This was 
no hasty or ill considered publication. It was 
the fruit of long, anxious, and deliberate inqui- 
y. As long ago as the year 1796, in the 
‘ Theological Magazine’ for January and Feb- 
ruary of that year, he had published a series of 
questions, ‘respecting the Personality of the 
Redeemer.’ These questions, while they evinc- 
ed a mind in a state of inquiry and asking for 
light, yet plainly indicated that it had become 
wholly alienated from the common doctrine of a 
tri-personal deity. From this time, the subject 
had been a topic of frequent conversation be- 
tween Mr. Worcester and his brethren in the 
ministry; to whom, both individually and at 
meetings of associations, he read papers expos- 
itory of the views he was inclined te adopt.— 
After so much and so protracted stnay and dis- 
cussion, in the course of which his opinions 
went through considerable modifications before 
they assumed their final shape, and which ocea- 
sioned no breach of fellowship with his brethren 
of the clergy, though some of them expressed 
great concern,—his mind being at length quite 
settled, he prepared and published his work.— 
It was entitled ‘ Bible News ; or Sacred Truths 
relating to the Living God, his only Son, and 
Holy Spirit.’ 

It happened, as perhaps was natural, that 
those who were willing to continue their aceus- 
tomed fellowship with him so long as his he- 
retical opinions were confined to conversation 
and private discussion, felt themselves called 
upon to withdraw their countenance when he 
appeared as their public promulgator and de- 
fender. This seems to have been wholly unex- 
pected to him, and was severely felt by him as 
a wound. His sensitive mind suffered keenly 
from the symptoms of coldness and alienation 
by which the publication was followed. This 
the rather surprised and grieved him, because 
he had received the highest marks of confidence 
from his brethren long after his heresies had 
been distinctly known to them. ‘If at any 
time,’ he said, ‘they had cause to be offended 
on account of my sentiments, they had it many 
years ago.’ It was eight years previous, that, 
with an express understanding of his heteredox 
tendency, he had been employed as first mis- 
sionary of the New Hampshire Missionary So- 
ciety, and had received a certifieate so strongly 
recommendatory that he ‘doubted whether it 
were consistent with becoming modesty to show 
or read it, unless credentials were demanded of 
iim.’ The discomfort which this occasioned 
him was great and lasting; and he found him- 
self immediately engaged in conflict, not only 
with his furmer associates, but with the public. 
The Hopkinton Association, of which he was 
a member, passed a vote condemnatory of his 
book the following August; and in November 


| was published * An Address to the Churches in 


}connexion with the General Association of New 
Hampshire, on the subject of the Trinity.’ 


After quoting some passages from his letter 
lin reference to this work, and the studies and 
inquiries that led to it, Dr. Ware remarks :— 
‘What is especially interesting and instruct- 
ive in these statements, 1s the evidence they af- 


‘ford of a devout and inquisitive mind, in the 


| solitude of its own thoughts, without guidance, 


teaching, or advice from any Master in Israel, 
but dependent alone on its Bible and its pray- 
ers,—finding its way to interpretations of rev- 
elation widely different from those usually ad- 
mitted in the Chureh ;—and this in the midst of 
misgivings and alarms; in spite of prejudices 
against these interpretations so inwrought and 
violent as to render them odious, and to make 
all their advocates objects of distrust and sus- 
picion ;—in spite of the knowledge that to avow 
them, was to encounter obloquy, desertion, loss 
of influence, and probably exile. How interest- 
ing to look back to that Jowly retreat, and see 
In imagination that fervent conscientious inqui- 
rer, fighting against the opposition of his own 
mind, the sacred associations of the past, the 


threatening evils of the future, the fears of 


friends, the anathema of the church,—yet 


| steadily, resolutely giving heed to the scripture 


alone, and following where it leads in opposi- 
tion to all the jarring voices of commentators 
and councils. ‘The controversy in his own 
mind was not awakened from abroad ; it was 
not carried on by help of the discussions that 
were going on in the community ; it was finished 
with himself before it began with the country; 
he awakened the discussion, not the. discussion 
him ; and he came out from this solitary process 
—unscathed by the war that had been going on 
within—to give the world a new proof that itis 
possible to speak the truth in love in spite of 
the most adverse circumstances, and to retain 
the devutedness and sweetness of the Christian 
spirit though departing from the orthodoxy of 
the Christian faith. 

Asan argument for the correctness of the 
unitarian construction of Christian doctrine, I 
would not make too much of this, or any simi- 


Of this act and its consequences he ‘lar example ;—as undoubtedly has been some- 


times done ;—for instances very nearly if not 
quite parallel have occurred in the passing of 
members of any one community of Christians 
to any other; and any church might be proved 
the true church, and any church false, if such 
reasoning were allowed. The true interence to 
be drawn, and that a most mighty and delight- 
ful one, is, that the essential vitality of Christi- 
anity dves not lie in certain doctrinal dogmas ; 
but that every faithful, devout, conscientious 
inquirer finds it, whatever may be the form in 
which his notions of certain dogmas rest. ‘The 
great Father seems intentionally to show his 
children how worthless in his eyes are their no- 
tions and speculations on all those inaccessible 
subjects, by allowing their minds under the 
brightest iJlumination,and after the most earnest, 
laborious investigation, to find peace in the most 
opposite results. What a significant rebuke 
does this plain fact give to the arrogance of sec- 
tarianism ! : 

It was with the profound consciousness of 
truth like this, that Mr. Worcester came out 
from his anxiety, his studies, his controversies, 
and his sorrows, with a liberality as wide as 
Christendom, and a modesty as gentle as his 
love of truth was strong, confident but not arro- 
gant, and persuaded that Love, the Christian 
spirit, is better than the reception of doctrinal 
truth, his life became henceforth one living and 
perpetual plea for charity, and one uninterrupt- 
ed protestation against any form of ill will, op- 
pression, and dogmatism. 





"i For ini Register. 
A SONG FOR MAY DAY. 


Dedicated, with good wishes, to the Ladies of the 
Rev. Mr. Putnam’s Society, Roxbury. 


A song for the May! the bright young May ! 
That cometh with buds of hope to-day, 
Her step is first in a flowery train, 
Gladly we welcome her back again. 
What shall we offer this bright May Day, 
Our grateful tribute of praise to pay! 
We'll aid the cause of the good and true, 
Be our gifts many, or be they few ; 
A voice we'll send to the distant West, 
To speak the Truth that Heaven hath blest ; 
The ark of the Lord, with heart and hand, 
We'll onward bear thro’ the wide-spread land, 
*Till the simple truth, in living light, 
Beams o'er the nation in radiance bright! 

* * * al * 


This tribute from grateful hearts we bring 
To Him who giveth again the Spring! 
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For the Register. 


OBITUARIES. 
MRS. BETSEY CARTER. : 

Died, in Leominster, Saturday April 20th, 
Mas. Bersey Canter, wife of Capt. James 
Carter, aged 72. 

It is an affecting spectacle to see an aged 
Christian after a life full of labor and trial, di- 
reeted and controlled by strong and elevated 


fe Ss NEP TREES 
views of duty, bringing all this experience In 

i » conscious near 
one array of solemn review at the conscious f | 
In the case of the pious) 


approach of death. mr 
just given, all dis- | 


friend whose name we have 
puted doctrines, trying discipline 


ties for children and friends, and fe 3 
ance, passed intoa holy and tranquil 
: ' 


ess of God and a sweet peace 


of life, anxie- | 


ars for ulti- 


mate accept 


trust in the goodn 
in believing in her Savior. ' 
rhtened and comprehensive mind with 


She who united a 


clear, enli 
a noble and expansive practical benevolence, 
prompt nay earnest to sacrifice, not only cherish- 
ed possessions, but present ease to the wants of 
the unfortunate, now, knowing that she was 


given over by her physicians, lay surrounded by 


—s : st calm and Christian state rae : : 
her children, in a most calt | been embodied in the school of American affeeta- 


at peace with the world and feeling at peace 
with God. So serene and heavenly was her 
temper that one came out of her presence, not 
distressed, but tranquilized and elevated with 
pious faith. She seemed indeed already a beat- 
ified spirit, and to bieathe upon us the sweet 


influences of the happy land. 


model. 
| were doing a wise and brilliant thing, by imitating 
| the second-hand absurdities of an imitator, mistak- 





| the growth of sound literature. 


other nations. 


‘pte ; . ' 
| sical poets were men of learning and genius, highly 
| adimired in their day for the very vices which have 


7 
| American Euphuists are several men of really fine 


| genios and respectable aequirements, and some very 





break through the ragged clouds of his most absurd 
phrasrology, and make us grieve, that an author 
capable of writing so well should write so execrably ; 
should spoil the effect of his fine powers by the pal- 
try folly of mmitating so bad a model as Jean Paul 
Richter; an ‘ original’ writer who kept a common- 
place book of odd expressions and far-fetched 
figures, which he embroidered on the ground of his 
natural style. ‘The study of German becume an 
| epidemic about the time that Carlyle broke out; the 
‘two disorders aggravated each other, and ran 
through all the stages incident to literary affectation, 
‘until they assumed their worst form and common 





| sense breathed its last, as the ‘ Orphic Sayings’ 


| 
} 


came—those most unmeaning and witless effusions 
—we cannot say of the brain, for the smallest modi- 
cum of brains would have rendered their appearance 
an impossibility—but of mere intellectual inanity, 
Thus Carlyle rejected his own early and manly 
English style, to imitate in English a bad German 
‘Tne American Carlyle tribe imagined they 


ing these borrowed follies for great originalities, and 
forgetting that affectation is the deadliest poison to 
Similar affectations 
have made their appearance at other times and in 
The Euphuists were not quite so 
| ridiculous as the ‘Transeendentalists; the metaphy- 


sunk them into complete oblivion now; but in all 
‘their writings more learning and genius were ex- 
| pended—incomparably more—than have as yet 


| tions.” 


: - ‘ . . 
| Notless true than the above, is a brief but forci- 


| ble passage relating not only to American men, but 
| American women, upon whom the well-being of 
| society materially depends, and to whose consider- 
ation we would emphatic» lly recommend the good 
sense of the following lines: * Yet, among the 


Her discourse upon her present condition Of | qmiable women, who would adorn society, if they 
imminent and daily expected dissolution, and would consent to be themselves, and to clear their 


upon the future world now drawing near he 
Speaking of 
afflict 
Christians in their lives, she piously and acutely 


hopeful vision, was entirely free. 


the doubts and fears which sometimes 


remarked, that it was so ordered, she thought, | 


that they might be more watchful and earnest 
to secure theirsalvation. She felt, she said, all 
unbound from earth, from all its ties—the hus- | 
band, bosom companion for fifty years, numer- 
ous children and grandchildren, in all of whom 
she had always taken 4 most active and absorb- 
ing and affectionate interest. ‘There was a pi- 
ous sublimity in her spirit as of a strong mind 
rising to meet a great crisis, but yet composed 
It was 
Taking 


leave of the writer, a few days before her de- 


and constantly sustained day after day. 
faith signally triumphant in death. 


cease, she said with a most affectionate and ten- 
der tone, and a trustfulness inexpressibly exalt- 
ed and exalting, ‘It will not be long before we 
In the 
fidence and hope full of immortality she said at 


| 
shall see each other again. same con- | 
her children would svon one | 
Daily her bod- 


ily strength perceptibly failed ; but her trust in 


another time that 


itter another come to join her. 


her Savior and her God, her spiritual peace, 
clearness and power passed on undimmed and 
undiminished to the border of eternity, and with 
scarcely an interval, we may believe, into the 
heavenly rest. This great lesson of a pious and 
hopeful death was alone wanting to complete 
the religious instructions and Christian exam- 
ples which she had inwrought amidst the very 
fibres of her children’s souls, and which shed a 
happy and improving influence over all her so- 
Ciai Circie. W. H. B. 

MRS. REBECCA BIGELOW, 
‘ambridgeport, Mass. on the 3d in- | 


stant, Mrs. Resecca, wife of Benzamin Bice- | 


Low, Esq., aged 77 vears 7 months and 7 days, 
ble for her agg, and venerated for her | 
virtues. Though subject to debility and dis- 
ease, through most of her long life, yet she | 
was surpassed by few in fidelity to domestic du- 


ties, or in sympathy and aid to the sick and in- 
firm. She endured affliction with humility and | 
mission. She enjoyed prosperity without 


wrrogance or Though surrounded 


g ingratitude. 

friends, as she often said with overflowing 
gratitude, ‘wanting nothing to render the even- 
ing of life happy, her chief joy was in that Sa- 

x whom she had followed for many years, 
and whose cause always found in her a warm 
advocate. 

Having survived alarge family of brothers 
and sisters, and lived to see her own descend- 
ants to the third generation, she fell asleep, at 


peace with God and man, [Com. 





‘Brorner MILLER.’ So writes the worthy 
aud judicious editor of the New York Baptist Reg- 
ister. We are bound to presume that he has some 
good reasons for brothering such a man, bat for the 
life of us we cannot tell what they are. (Christian 
Watehman. 

The 


above article, gives a brief account of a theory of 


last Watchman from which 


the Second Advent recently broached by Rev. Elon 
Galusha, in which he says to his Advent brethren, 
* Fix not your faith on March or April, but on the 
Jewish year 1843, which, should it prove to be the 
civil tnstead of the sacred year, may extend to Sep- 
tember, Sut be instantly and constantly ready, as 
We have 


evidently entered upon the last year of prophetic 


we have no assurance of another day. 


time, and can see nothing beyond but the eternal 
state.” 

Of this the Watchman says: 

So Mr. Galusha, a fallible man, even as others, 
and whose fullibility has been so often and so mor- 
tifyingly exhibited, undertakes to say that the world 
will not continue beyond September! He closes 
with an address to the impenintent, but to us it is a 
mournful scene to contemplate; for as far as it has 
any influence, it must lead to skepticism and to 
hardefied unbelief. 





SinG Sine Prison. A new matron, Mrs. 
FARNHAM, has been recently appointed to take 


The 


fitness, and the probable advantages that may re- 


charge of the department of female convicts. 


sult from the appointment may be judged of from 
the following paragraph taken from the New York 
Evening Post, headed by the name Mrs. Farn- 
HAM, 


‘This accomplished and benevolent lady, who was 
recently appointed matron at the Sing Sing prison, 
has met with the greatest success in her attempts 
to introduce a more judicious discipline among the 


inmates of the establishment. At the outset, she 
met 


of kindness and decision, was soon enabled to ac- 
quire the control of the prisoners. I[t is a fortunate 
thing that the state has been able to procure such a 
wise and efficient person for so difficult an office. 


THE Ca RLYLE Schoo. or Men anp Wo- 
men Writers. An able writer in the last num 
ber of the ** North American Review 7 ’ = 
sensible remarks upon Literature 
which, he considers in many respects under very 
unfortunate influences, alluding Particularly to the 
faults of affectation and imitation which particularly 
encumber and injure it. ‘These vices have arisen 
from the German school, and have struck deep and 
spread wide throughout our borders. In this con- 
nection, we cannot help admiring the annexed re. 
marks upon Carlyle and the * Orphic Sayings, 
undeniable true 


Aime rican 


American:’ 


* We all remember when Mr. Carlyle’s whimsical 
peculiarities made their first appearance, and the 
effect they had at once upon thegervile tribe of imi- | tion through some 

? learning, 


tators. Mr. Carlyle isa man of genius, 


= heads of cant. 


i slipped and the vessel 


we took the | 


With considerable opposition from several of | 
the more refractory spirits, but by a uniform course | 


makes some | 


as they seem to us, and worthy of | 
the rational, wholesome, and sound-thinking * North 


But being possessed of the demon 
of affectation, they strive to set themselves ag art 
| from the common herd, imagine that they are in- 
| habitants of a sublimated ether, and look down with 
| pitying contempt on all who profesy an inability to 
detect a meaning in their vapid and mystical jargon.’ 

In admirable keeping with the foregoing, is the 
following brief extract: 

* The individaal mind, once possessed with the 
idea, that it is animated by a spirit which does not 
condescend to enlighten others, that it has loftier 
views of society, or a wider and more comprehen- 
sive philanthropy, than others, runs the great dan- 
ger of mistaking the suggestions of vanity for the 
dictates of conscience; of cultivating singularity for 
the sake of making the beholder wonder, and of 
procuring the gratification of self-conceit by being 
pointed out in the streets and public places. ‘The 
feeling is very apt to be the same as that by which 
persons are almost always animated, who adopta 
peculiar costume, and cultivate oddity of personal 
appearance. Feeble imitations and affectations, of 
the same general description, thoegh ditlering in 
species, ure to be seen on every side—outward indi- 
cutions of the same vices which have emasculated 


so much both of the prose and poetry of our litera- 


pure. 


ExTRAORDINARY PROCEEDING. The New 


| York Tribune says: 


We understand that suits have been commenced 
by gentlemen in this city against the Postmaster 
General and one or two of his subordinates for ille- 
gally opening letters passing through the United 
States Mail. It is alleged, we believe, that the let- 
ters were opened by the Government agents for the 
purpose of ascertaining something in relation to the 
Private Matl—an affair, as it seems likely to turn 
out, with which they had no more right to interfere 
than with the private correspondence of the Man in 
the Moon. ‘This breaking open private letters is a 
matter which should be looked into—although the 
letters should not.’ 

This is certainty a most extraordinary proceeding 
onthe partof the Post Office Department, and if 
there be, as we suppose there is, a severe penalty 


| attached to such an offence, those guilty ought to be 


made to suffer to the utmost extent. 


Mr. Coxrt’s Sve-Marine Battery. The 
experiments with Colt’s Sub-Marine Battery 
took place this afternoon, as announced in the 
the city papers, in the Eastern Branch of the 
Potomac, between the Arsenal and the Navy 
Yard. 

A large number of spectators, estimated at 
about ten thousand, had collected lo witness 
the experiments, lining the bank of the river for 
a long distance. 

At 5 o’clock the ship was put in sailing con- 
dition, her sails squared to the wind, which was 
fair for the occasion, and at a given signal from 
Lt. Boyle, who commanded her, the cable was 
: started on her course. 
|When within about fifty yards of the spot 
| where the batteries were placed, the captain 
and crew left the ship. Near the time of her 
| starting, a most beautiful jet d’caw was thrown 
|up at some distance from the vessel, the water 
|ascending more than one hundred feet, as a sig- 
inal for Colt’s readiness for operation. The first 
|hattery in the range of those intended for the 
'destruction of the ship, exploded a short dis- 
tance from her larboard bow ; the second was 
}much nearer, and the third took effect immedi- 
lately under her foremast, throwing the bow of 
ithe vessel probably ten feet above the water 
ilevel, and shattering to atoms all that portion of 
the forward of the mainmast. The remainder 
isank to the bottom in one minute, leaving a 
smal] portion of the stern out of water. 

In conclusion of the exhibition, a signal rock- 
et was sent up, and the multitude was gratified 
with the display of a second magnificent jé6t d°eau 
which must have thrown the water an hundred 
and fifty feet into the air. From this column, 
by the last rays of the setting sun, was reflected 
all the beautiful colors of the rainbow. 
| The experiment was entirely successful, as 
|Mr. Colt accomplished all he designed by way 
of exhibiting the destructive properties of his 
Sub-Marine Battery, and the entire accuracy 
with which it can be managed and controlled. 
{Cor. Bost. Daily Adv. 


| 


| Tne Post Orrice Department. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Baltimore Sun says, 
some idea of the extent of business performed 
in the General Post Office Department may be 
had from the fact that, at the lettings of the 
mail contracts, which commenced on the 3d_ in- 
stant, there were 7,597 bids opened in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster General and his First 
Assistant Postmaster General, or in the presence 
of two Assistant Postmaster Generals, and each 
{bid, with accompanying papers, was marked 
by them with their refza/s, conformably to law, 
Mach paper was then examined, folded, and the 
| Substance of its contents endorsed thereon—then 
| re-examined—filed under its respective number 
| —recorded in the route register and decided by 
| the Postmaster General wrthin the space of twelve 
\days! The number of bids received from Penn- 
lsylvania were 2,450; from the States of New 
| Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, 700; and from 
| the State of Ohio, 4,447, making in the aggre- 
gate the number above mentioned. The Post- 
master General will realize, itis said, a decrease 
‘in the expenditures of his Department of some 
‘fifty thousand dollars per annum, under this 
| letting. 





| quamegepe 


| Sr. Dominco. Capt. Hard, of brig Jacob 
Story, as we learn from the Merchants’ [x- 
change books, arrived yesterday morning from 


a 


|Aux Caves 27th ult., states that the city of 


| Aux Cayes was in great consternation for the 
| week previous to his sailing from there, on ac- 
; count of an expected insurrection of the blacks, 
on the plains of Aux Cayes, by an arrest of one 
of their number on tke 20th. He confessed 
i that it was the intention of the blacks to burn 
‘and pillage that city, and massacre the inhab- 
itants. 
| The National Guards have been on duty 
‘every night. On the 26th, the commanding 
officer of the place, received jnformation that 
the negroes were marching for the city, and 
|many of the inhabitants commenced removing 
their effeets on board of the shipping in the har- 
jbor, The U, S. Consular Agent removed on 
| ee the A merican sehr. Wm. Wilson, Capt. 
| ‘aker, at 1 o’elock, A. M., with his effects.— 
lhe negroes, it is supposed, received informa- 
of their spies in the city, that 
the place was well defended, which prevented 


and humane tendencies; his brilliant thoughts often | the premeditated attack. 


| 


lof the claim of Richard W. Meade ; 
{appropriately referred. 


|for the reading of the bill; and it was read by 
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CONGRESSIONAL, 
Saturpay, April 13. 
The Senate was not in session. 


The House, on motion of Mr. McKay, re- 
solved into committee of the whole on the army 
appropriation bill. Mr. McKay moved to re- 
duce the appropriations so as to carry out the 
provisions of the recently passed retrenching 
bill, upon which a warm debate sprang up, di- 
verging as usual into political questions, general 
and particular. ‘The committee rose without 
taking any question, and the House adjourned 
at an early hour, so that members might go and 
see Mr. Colt blow up the ship of 500 tons. 





(Correspondence of Commercial Advertiser. ] 
Wasuincton, Monpay, 3 o'clock. 
The ' 

Tam enabled to give you the leading pro- 
visions of the treaty of annexation with Texas. 

The treaty is very brief and explicit, and easi- 
lv understood; and the documents accompanying 
it are not voluminous. 

The treaty provides for no assumption of the 
debts of Texas, beyond the amount of the pro- 
|ceeds of the sale of her Jands, which are trans- 
ferred to the United States. 

The country is annexed simply as a territory 
/of the United States, and not as a state. 
| The subject of Slavery is leftopen, and it will 
depend on Congress whether ‘Texas shall be ad- 

mitted into the Union as a State or not, and upon 
what terms. 

The treaty is to be ratified within thirty days, 
by the United States, or it is to be no longer 
binding on either of the contracting parties. 

In Senate, to-day, several memorials | 
against the annexation of ‘Texas were present- 
ed; also against any modification of the present 
| tariff. 

Mr. Choate resumed and concluded his bril- 
liant speech in support of the tariff of 1542, | 
and the protective system generally. 


eras Treaty. 











In Senate, on Tuesday, the Post Office Bill 

was taken up, and most of the day given to the 

‘subject. A proposition to abolish the franking 
| privilege entirely was rejected, 35 to 5! 

An amendment was adopted, increasing the 
| rates of postage only 50 instead of 100 per cent 
jafter, fur each additional 1-4 oz. of the half or 
| paying the fixed rate of postage. 


| Tvespay, April 16. 


| Ix tHe Hovse a warm debate arose on the | 
presentation by Mr. Cranston, of the Resolutions 
|of the Rhode Island Legislature. There was 
| great excitement and confusion, and loud com- 
plaints were made against the speaker. 





Wepnespay, April 17. 


In Senate, the morning hour was occupied 
in the presentation of memorials and petitions. 

In tHe House, Mr McKay pfesented a bill 
for the support of the Post Office Department 
| for the fiscal year; also, a bill from the Senate, 
| with amendments, which were appropriately re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Collamer offered a resolution for the 
printing of 10,000 extra copies of the report of 
the Committee of Manufactures, upon which a 
debate arose of an explanatory character, in 
which Messrs. Collamer, C.J. {ngersoll, White 
land Weller took part. The Speaker then de- 
cided that, under the rules, the resolution would 
have to go over, because it was for the printing 
of extra numbers. 

Mr. Vance reported a Senate bill in relation 
to the northern boundary line of Ohio and Wis- 
consin. Mr. Parmenter, from the committee on 
Naval Aifairs, asked to be discharged from the 
further consideration of a memorial in relation 
toa dry dock in Florida, and other subjects, 
which were agreed to. Mr. Barringer, from 
the same committee, made an adverse report, 
} whieh was laid upon the table. Mr. C. J. In- 
gersoll reported a bill in relation to French spo- 

liations prier to 1800. Mr. Dromgoole called 


the clerk, and referred to the committee on For- 
eign relations. 

Mr. White presented a bill for the settlement 
which was 
Mr. Dodge, of lowa, 
oifered a resolution, calling upon the President 
for the reasons wity the sum of 34,000, which 
had been appropriated by an ac: of Congress, 
had not been paid to Jeremiah Smith; which 
was agreed to. Variousother reports, of minor 
lnportance, were presented and appropriately 
referred. The House then took up the Harbor 
bill, and Mr. Douglass, of Hlinois, advocated its 
| passage, and opposed the views of thuse who 
| were opposed to its passage. 





Tuurspay, April 18. 

Ix Senate. Mr. Tappan presented numer- 
ous memorials from different parts of Ohio, re- 
monstrating against the annexation of ‘Texas to 
the Union. 

Mr. Archer presented a memorial from F’red- 
ericksburg, Va., in behalf of the present Tariff. 
A like méWorial was presented by Mr. Critten- 
den from citizens of Pennsylvania. Mr. C. | 
said, he took pleasure in presenting the petition, 
and in repeating his assurance that the Senate 
would not consent to any change in the Tariff, at 
the present session of Congress. 


In tue Hovse. Mr. Adams gave notice 
| that at 3 o’clock this day, he would present the 
| Camp-Chest ot General Washington to the Con- 
|gress of the United States. 
| A bill was reported to erect Marine Hospitals 
at Portland, Me., New Bedford, Mass., and 
| Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
} Mr. McKay gave notice thaton Monday next, 
'he would give one additional eflort upon his 
Bill to reduce the Tariff. He would then move 
tv go into Committee of the Whole, and he 
gave this notice in order that gentlemen on all 
sides might be apprised of his intentions, both | 
absent and present. If his motion was then un- 
| successful, he should consider it decisive of the | 
opinion of the majority of the House, and 
/should make no further effort to procure action 
; upon the Bill, as he had no desire to waste the 
time of the House. 

The House then resumed the discussion of | 
the Western Harbor and River Appropriation | 
Bill—and after a sharp debate, in the course of | 
which a scene of much confusion ensued, and 
'much violent language was indulged in by some | 
of the Western members—the vote was finally | 
‘taken, and the bill was rejected, by a vote of 84 | 
| yeas to 102 nays. 
~ A motion was made by Mr. Duncan to recon- | 
sider the vote. j 


Fripay, April 19. 


The business done in each House was unim- | 
i portant. 

The hour of three having arrived, all business 
was at once suspended, and the House proceed- 
‘ed to the ceremony of the presentation by Mr. | 
Adams, of a good sized, leather bound. and 
| brass-fastened box, which, itis represented, con- 

tained Gea. Washington's victuals ané drink, 
during his service in the field. 

The occasion had drawn together a brilliant 
audience of ladies and their attendants, and 
‘others, which filled the galleries, while the floor 
of the House was nearly filled by meinbers, 
| Senators and privileged strangers. Several Jet- 
ters were read, setting forth the circumstances 
under which the chest was presented to Con- 
gress. It was a bequest from Mr. Wilder of 
| Maryland, by whose will Mr. Adams was desig- 
| nated as the person by whom he desired it to be 
| presented. 
In Senate. The camp chest of Washing- 
| ton was presented, and the Joint Resolutions of 
‘the House concurred in. Mr. Pierce, of Md., 
made a very beautiful address on the occasion. 

The Post Office bill was called up and post- 
poned. 

The Tariff Resolutions were again called up. 
Mr. Bagby yielded the floor to Silas Wright,who 
addressed the Senate at length on the subject of 
a Protective Tariff. ; 

Numerous memorials were presented against 

the annexation of Texas. , . 
. Ixy tue House. A _ resolution to print 
| 10,000 extra copies of the report on the ‘Tariff 
from the Committee of Manufactures, was re- 
jected. 


| Chinese. 


| him. 








Mr. Adams submitted the resolutions of the 


Massachusetts Legislature against the annexa- 
tion of Texas. 

On motion of Mr. McKay, the secretaries of 
war and navy were directed to communicate to 
the House whether the combustible agent used 
by Mr. Colt was a secret before he made it 
known at the seat of government, and whether 
the mode of its application to harbor defence be 
new, and if new what objections there are 
against its adoption. 


Saturpay, April 20, 


Tue Senate was not in session. 

In tHe Hoyse. Mr. Stephens presented 
resolutions of the Legislature of Ga., in reply 
to the Mass. resolutions to exclude by amend- 
ment of the Constitution the representation of 
slaves. denouncing such amendment as a viola- 
tion of the compromises of the Constitution, — 
A motion of Mr. S.’s to appoint a seleet Com- 
mittee on the subject was rejected ; and the re- 
solutions were laid on the table and ordered 
to be printed. 

The Western river bill was taken up and 
Mr. Tibbats continued the debate in exposition 
of the views of the Democratic party on Inter- 
nal Improvements. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. Cullom 
of Tennessee, and Daniels of North Carolina. 





Monpay, April 22. 


Ix Senate. The morning hour was oceupi- 
ed in the presentations of petitions and memori- 
als; which was all the business done, at the 
time our paper went to press. 

In true Howse. Afier the reading of the 
Journal of Saturday, Mr. J. R. Ingersoll gave 
notice of his intention to introduce several] bills. 
Mr. Clinch gave notice of his intention to intro- 
duce a bill in relation to the claims of Georgia, 
which was objected to Mr. Stenrod called for 
the orders of the day, and the Speaker announced 
the first business in order to be to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed, making ap- 
propriations for the Western harbors and rivers. 
The motion to reconsider was decided in the 
negative—veas 73, nays LI1. 

Mr. MeKay then demanded the yeas ‘nd 
nays upon his motion to suspend the rules, 
which were ordered, and the following is the re- 
sult :—yeas 104, nays 94. So the rules were 
suspended, and Mr. Hopkins was called to the 
Chair, and the Committee took up the tariff bill. 
No action had been had on the bill when the 


mail left. 





Later From Canton. By the Natchez, ar- 
rived at New York, 19th, 94 days from Can- 


‘ton, the Jonrnal of Commerce has received a file 
‘of the Hong Kong Regisier to the 14th of Jan- 
/uary inclusive, 


The Natchez sailed for Valparaiso June 24th, 
and has been round the world in nine months 
and twenty-six days—one month and eight days 
of which she was detained on the coast of South 
America. 

IL. M. ship Castor arrived here on the 27th 
ult., having on board Major Gen. D. Aguilar, 
the new commander in chief of the British forces 
in China. 

We have been favored with a perusal of a let- 
ter from Shanghai, of date the Ist December.— 
Trade was rather dull. Suspicions were enter- 
tained that the trade was not thrown open to all 
inhabitants according to the terms of the treaty. 
There seems to be much reason to believe that 
there isa strong disposition prevalent among 
the Chinese authorities, in some way or other, 
to squeeze out additiunal revenue from the par- 
ties engaged in trading with us. 

An unfortunate occurrence threatened to 
cause the foreigh residents to be put under more 
restraintthan they had before experienced.— 


| T'wo Chinese boys had been brought to the con- 


culate severely wounded in the face with small 
shot, and one of them having Jost his sight.— 

The consul has in consequence published an 
injunction to discontinue for the present the use 


‘of fire arms; and the mandarins had applied to 
‘the consul to have the limits defined, beyond 


which foreigners should not pass. This is the 
more to be regretted, as almost no restriction 
had formerly been imposed upon their move- 
ments. 

Intelligence from Amoy of date Jan. 5, is to 
the effect that sickness to a dreadful extent was 
prevalent at Kolungsz. During the Jast month 
there had been 486 cases admitted into the hus- 
pital though the strength of the garrison 
amounted only to 476. 

‘There are at present lying off the harbor three 
junks which have brought cargoes of camphor 
from Formosa. They have brought athousand 
pounds of camphor from Hap-ma-lan, a town 
situated near the northern extremity of the island 
and containing about twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants. They represent their native district as 
producing in abundance sugar and rice, and the 
interior of the island as abounding with large 
forest trees and inhabited by aborigines who 


;wear no clothing, subsist chiefly by hunting, 


and procure their fire arms and powder from the 
They cultivate rice to a small extent 
for the purpose of distillation, and are extreme- 
ly fond of ardent spirits. ‘They lead a wander- 
ing life, but never venture into the Chinese set- 
tlements ; they speak a language peculiar to 
themselves, but have no books. ‘They say that 


tice is selling there for $175 per pecul, white 
sugar at 35 per pecul, and camphor about 
$30. 


An opium clipper at Canton from Bombay 
reports that our ambassador, Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing, had arrived there, and taken passage in the 
Brandywine for Canton. 

The overland mail from England had not ar- 
rived when the Natchez sailed. 

The emperor had pardoned several officers 
condemned to death for having run away in the 
faee of the enemy. ‘The officers through whose 
neglect the dikes had given way, aud the inun- 
dation so fatal and so distressing to a part of the 
empire had ensued, are to be executed. 

The latest dates from the United States at 
Hong Kong were of 17th Julv. 

The American bark Valparaiso arrived at 


| Hong Kong from the eastern coast on 6th Jan- 
| uary. 


Oc the 4th, the Frederick Warren sailed 
for Manilla. 


Deatn sy Hyprornosta. A more melan- 
choly instance of death by hydrophobia we have 
never heard than that which we have unhappily 
to notice. The victim was Miss Anna Dela- 
cour, eldest daughter of the respected treasurer 
of the county, Mr. James Delacour, of Sunny- 
hill. She was in her eighteenth year, would 
have completed it, indeed, on the Ist of May. 
She had, unfortunately, a pet dog ; and remark- 
ing, about the end of January, that the dog did 
not seem well, she asked her father to look to 
He did so, and on communicating with 
an uncle of the young lady, they suspected that 
the animal was mad: but, without imparting 
their suspicion to Miss Delacour, they said they 
would put him into a warm bath. On hearing 
this, the nature of the malady seems to have 
struck her, for she instantly observed, “If the 
dog is mad, it is all over with me, for he has 
licked my lip, and there is a slight sore on it.’’ 

‘he dog, on the day he was put into the bath, 
died ; but nothing that could excite apprehen- 
sion occurred in the case of Miss Delacour, and 
she continued until Wednesday last her affee- 
tionate atténdance on her grandfather and two 
other aged relatives. On that day, however, 
she became indisposed, and Dr. W. Galway, of 
Mallow, was called in. ‘The indispostion in- 
creasing, a messenger was despatched to Cork, 
for Dr. Edward Townsend, who had been in at- 
tendance on the other invalid. About five or 
six o'clock in the evening the character of the 
malady was unequiveeally displayed. Parox- 
ysms came on, recurring from time to tine with 
great violence, until half-past three en Thurs- 
day evening, that is about twenty-five hours 
from the first indication of illness, When she ex- 
pired. [Cork paper. 





Resicnation or Governor SHANNon. Gov- 
ernor Shannon has resigned the Executive office, 
in conseqnence of being confirmed by the Senate 
as Minister to Mexico. Thomas W. Bartley, 
Speaker of the Senate now becomes Governor 
by virtue of the Constitution, and will be here in 
a few days to enter upon the discharge of his 
duties. [Columbus (Ohio) Statesman. 


fand Boy's. 


Tue Texas Question. The following par- 
agraph appeared in the Government paper of 
Saturday, and escaped our attention until we 
found it transferred to another paper : 


‘‘Had Mr. Tyler doubted the favorable con- 
sideration of the Senate, he could readily have 
avoided the necessity of a two-thirds vote ; he | 
could long since have carried the measure by a | 
joint resulution ; avery few days would have 
sufficed for that. But Mr. Tyler’s respect for 
the constitutional privileges of the Senate, for- 
bade a course which might be construed to re- 
flect upon that body. 


which perpetual streams of prosperity will flow.”’ 
So it seems that the President has determined 


Senate only out of ‘‘respect to the constitutional 
privileges of the Senate,”’ 


tion! ‘A very few days would have sufficed 
for that.”’ Really! It seems that this Presi- 
dent of ours has so sovereign a power over the 
national destiny, that he can Carry treaties into 
effeet, ‘tindependently of the constitutional privi- 
leges of the Senate.”’ 

Who knows but this very ¢reaty of his, instead 
of being sent tv the Senate for its consent and 
advice, is yet to be submitted by an Executive 
message to both Houses, in order to be made “a 
joint resolution of,’’ and the constitutional re- 
quisition of a two-thirds vote be thus avoided ? 


this matter, but, in our apprehension, the news 
of such an outrage,meditated, having succeeded, 
would be the knell of constitutional government. 
[ Nat. Intelligencer. 


County Commissioners For MippLEesex 
Country. Whole uumber of votes, 7808; nec- 
essary for a choice, 3905 ; Timothy Fletcher, 
Esq., has 5794; Josiah Adams, Esq., 5267 ; 
Josiah B. French, Msq., 4731, and are chosen. 





Semt-annual Meeting of the Middlesex Sunday School 
Society will take place at Watertown, on the third 
Wednesday (15th) of May. The Society will meet at 
10 w’clock A. M., at the vestry of Rev. Mr. Weiss’s 
church. ‘ 
teacher’s meeting, for the free interchange of thought 
and sentiment of the teachers of the various Societies. 
In the afternoon there will be a sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Newell, of Cambridge, after which such addresses and 


suitable notices in their Parishes and Schools. Al 
terested in the Saobath School are invited to attend. 
By order of the Committee, 

B. FROST, Sec’y. 


ap27 








TIONS. The Auxiliary Associations are requested 

to make their annual payments to the Treasurer of the 

| A. U. A., Henry P. Fairbanks, Esq., corner of Milk 

j and Kilby streets, on or before the 20th of May. 

C. BRIGGS, Gen. Sec. A. U. A. 
120thM 


ap27 


i> J.B. GOUGH, ON MAY DAY FESTIVAL, 
Will address the Cold Water Army (3000 children,) on 
May Day, at 20’cLock, in TRemMonT TEMPLE. 
Singing of a most interesting character by the Girl’s 
His forewell for the present, will take 
place on THURSDAY evening at same place. For the 
last Sabbath evening, Mr. Gough will be at the 
ODEON, on the 28th. 
M. GRANT, Pres. Bos. Temp. Svc’y. 
F. R. Woonowarp, Sec’y. ap27 





: 3 NOTICE, The ‘Middlesex North Associa- 
tion’ will meet at the house of Rev Mr Chandler, of 


| Shirley, on Wednesday, May Ist, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


apl3 JOSEPH C. SMITH, Scribe. 

fF MAY MORNING BREAKFAST & FAIR. 
The Ladies of Rey Mr Putnam’s Society, in Roxbury, 
propose having a Breakfast and Fair, on May Morn- 
ing, ata spacious building of S. Perkins, Esq, on 
Washington street, in aid of destitute societies and 
for Missionary objects. They solicit contributions of 
Flowers, Fancy articles, &c. from the Unitarian Se- 
cieties in Boston and vicinity. 

N.B. ‘Tickets may be procured at the Bookstores 


| of Jaiwnes Munroe & Co. and William Crosby, Wash- 


ington street. ap27 


ee 


MARRIAGES. 








In this city, April 17, by Rev J.T. Sargent, Mr 


Vincent P. Sylveira to Miss Mary M. Welsh, 

April i8, by the same, Mr Matthew Winneberger to 
Miss Eliza Ann Tirrell. 

April 22, by Rev R. C. Waterston, Mr George Me}- 
ville to Mra Frances Ann Hervey. 
: April 23, by the sane, Mr Joshua Hooper of Cas- 
tine, to Mrs Margaret T. Waldron of Boston, 

April 18, Mr John C. Thomas of Charlestow n, to 


Miss Mary E. Bryant of this city. 


| Portland, Me, to Miss Mary 8, daughter of the late | 


In Salem, by Rev Mr Banvard, Mr Joel G. Fogg to 
Miss Mary A. Putnam. 

In Beverly, 18th inst, Mr Isaac W. Baker to Miss 
Lydia 8. Larcom. 

In Brookline, 16th inst, Rev Luther F. Beecher of 


Dea Jonathan Carleton of Boston. 

In Thomaston, Me, Parker MeCobb, Jr. Esq, Cash- 
ier of the Medomak Bank, Waldoboro’, to Miss Eliza 
G. Balch of Haverhill, Mags. 

In Jefferson city, Mo, Sth inst, Mr P. H. Willard, 


of Chilicothe, Il, formerly of Lowell, Ms, to Miss Eliz- 


abeth Goodrich, of St Louis, formerly of Pittsfield, Vt. 


DEATHS, "i 


In this city, 16th inst, Ignatius Sargent, Jr,8 years, 
son of Ignatius Sargent, Esq. : 
In Charlestown, 21st inst, Mr John Badger, 47. 
19th inst, Catharine, youngest daughter of Mr Jere- 


i my Wilson, 19. 


Jn Hingham, 16th inst, Jotham Lincoln, Esq, 62. 

In Millbury, Asa Andrews, MD. 24. 

In Cohasset, Mrs Mary Mann, 81. 

In North Hadley, widow Patience Washburne, 99. 

In Framingham, Mr Perkins Boynton, 62. While 
at work he fell senseless and expired without a groaa 
or struggle. 

In Lexington, 22d inst, Miss Elizabeth Clark, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev Jonas Clark, 80. 

In Haverhill, (West Parish) 21st inst, Arthur W. 
Haynes, 20. 

In Lowell, 19th inst, Miss Clarissa Coburn, 27. 

In Livermore, Me, 3d inst, Mr Thomas Chase, 88, 
a pensioner of the revelution. 

In New Durham, NH., Feb 21, Polly, wife of Mr 
Samuel Willey, 64; March 3, her husband, Mr Sam- 
uel Willey, 70; March 4, Mrs Sally Willey, 90; 7th, 
| Mrs Charity Willey, 88—sisters of said Samuel Wil- 
ley, all in one neighborhood. 

In Candia, NH, 17th ult., Moses Turner, 90. He 
was the first male child born in Candia,tand the oldest 
| man in town at the tiie of his death. He joined the 
army early in the struggle for independence, and served 

| his country long and faithfully. 
In Montpelier, Vt, Mr Wm Alger, 23. Accident- 
‘ally killed in a fox hunt by the discharge of his musket, 
| loaded with shot, the muzzle on which he was leaning 
being under the hvllow of his arm. He lingered a 
fortnight, and was then seized with the lock-jaw. He 
was to have been married the next week. 

Athis residence in Buffalo, 30th ult George G. 
| Kingman, Esq, a native of East Bridgewater, Ms. 





SLD SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY. At 
the store of the Subscriber, may be fouwud the fol- 
| lowing new Books for Sunday School and Juvenile Li- 
| braries. ‘ 

Sabbath Day Book, new edition. 

Willie Rogers. 

Tales Kings of England, 2 parts. 

Birgley’s Stories about Travellers. 

Naturalist’s Rambles. 

Stories for Adelaide. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School. 

Flowers of the Forest. 

My Sunday School Class. 

Words in a Sunday School. 

Rose Bud. ¥ 

Minister’s Family. 

Young Merchant. 

Happy Hours. 

Ways and Ends. 

My Native Village. 

Christmas Tales. 

Teacher’s Gilt. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 

Memoir of Elizabeth Carter. 

Natural History, 3 vols, col’d. plates. 

N. B. Theattention of Clergymen and others is in- 
Vited to the new and beautiful Hymn Book, now reddy, 
entitled the ‘Boston Sunday School Hymn Book-re- 
vised.’ Though the good old name of this Hymn Book 
is retained, it has undergone a thorough change, and 
many new Hymns added. Also * Devotional Exerci- 
ses.’ B. H. GREENE, 124 Washington street. 


3 A Co lection of Psalms and Hymns for Chris- 
tian Worship. Thirty-ninth edition just published, 
and for sale by JAMES MUNROE mo. 134 
Washington st, at 62 cents single, fresh ling. 


p27 al 
10 SEWELL’? HYMNS. For sale by JAS. 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st., 
at twenty-five dollars, bound in sheep. Also, copies 
of Cambridge Collection and Belknap’s, for sale low. 
ap27 








TH EDITION GREENWOOD’S HYMNS. 











He preferred submitting 
to their patriouism and to their good judgments, 
for their sanction and appreval, a measure from 


to submit the ‘Treaty of Annexation” to the 


but for which he 
would have carried the measure ty a joint resolu- 


We do not know what others may think of 


\G SUNDAY SCHOOL NOTICE! The next | 
Phe meeting in the morning is essentially a | 


discussions as the spirit of the meeting shall call forth. | 
Clergymen and superintendents are requested to give | 


iF NOTICE TO AUXILIARY ASSOCIA- | 


AGENCY IN EUROPE. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


6 ae subscribers, in order to secure to them- 
selves, and consequently to their numerous 
customers, every possible advantage in the selec- 
tion of elegant articles of Foreign Dry Goons, 
have resolved to incur the expense of a Resident 
Agent in 

LONDON AND PARIS. 


By this means they will be able to offer a better style 
| of Goods at Retail, as low as the usual sale 
prices. 

To prepare for this Sprenpi Srocx or Goons, 
their warehouse has been enlarged and entirely 
remodelled, in a style 

UNRIVALLED IN EXTENT, 


elegance, attractive beauty, and convenience, by 
any other in the United States. In 


RICH DRESS SILKS 
SEA WS, 


they offer a most extensive assortment, of very 
| rare and beautiful styles and colors, and as low in 
| price as more common articles can be obtained 
elsewhere. Particular attention will be given to 
the selection of 


RICH DRESS GOODS, 


for Ladies’ wear, and a beautiful variety always 
kept on hand. : 
Also, a very large stock of ‘ 


STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


embracing, as nearly as possible, every article for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s use, expected to be found 
in a complete Dry Goods Store, 

AND THE PRICES WILL BE INVARIABLY LOW. 


_ They will continue to give much of their atten- 
tion to the 


CARPET TRADE, 


and house-keepers will find that this is“ emphati- 

cally the place to buy. 

| They have now two very spacious Halls devoted 

- the sale of Woollen Carpets, and have leased 
the 

| TABERNACLE IN WINTER ST. 


erected last season, and fitted it for an Extensive 
Depot for 


Painted Canvass Carpets. 
The stock of rich 


BRUSSELS, 
IMPERIAL THREE 
Bent CARPETS 
| INGRAIN,,.and b] 
PAINTED 

is larger and better than any other in the city, 
and we can sell a better and more beautiful Carpet for 
| the same money. 

We earnestly invite all citizens and strangers to 
visit our Establishment. We shall freely show 
our store and goods, whether they desire to become 
purchasers or not, and endeavor in every way to 
render our Waresovse more worthy than ever of 
its former liberal patronage. 


OWD PRI 


STRICTLY ADHERED TO. 


HENRY PETTES & CO. 
224 Washington St., Corner of Summer St., 


| BOSTON 





} 


| 





j 


NV ANUALS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS, Luv- 
4 ermore’s Commentary, 2 vols, 12 mo. 
Livermore’s Commentary on Acts, 12 mo. 
Nichols’ Natural Theology, 8d ed. plates, 12mo. 
Hints to Sunday School Teachers, 18imo. 
Ministry of Christ, 2d ed. 18mo. 
Child’? Duties and Devotions, 18mo. 
Fox’s Sunday School Prayer Book, 18mo. 
Walker’s Service Book, 18ino. 
Allen’s Questions, 3 parts, 18mo. 
Scripture Truths, 18imo, 2d edition. 
Fox's History of the Reformation, 18mo. 
Sunday School Teacher’s Guide, 18mo. 
Peabody’s Suaday School Hymn Book, TS8imo. 
Boston Sunday School Hymn Book, 18mo. 
Ware's Life ot tha Savicr, 1@m. 
Ware on Formation of Christian Character, 18mo. 
Channing’s Catechism. 
Worcester Association do. 
| Rhode Island Catechism. 
Carpenter’s Catechism. 
Brook’s Prayers, 18th edition, 12 mo. 
Furness’ Prayers, 2d edition, 12mo. 
Farr’s Prayers, 2d edition, 16mo. 
Social Hymn Book, by C. Robbins, 2d ed, 12 mo. 
| Devotional Exercises, 2d ed., with additions, by J. 
T. Buckingham, I8mo, &c. &c. &c. 
The above for sale here by the dozen or single copy, 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 134 Washington, 
opposite School street. ap27 





TANDARD WORKS, for sale at the lowest Aut- 
KI tion Prices. Rollin’s Ancient History, 2. vols; 
do do do, 1 do; Russel and Jones’ Modern Europe, 3 
‘do; Shakspeare’s Works, 2 do; do de, 1 do; Hal- 
/Jam’s Middle Ages, 1 do; Hallam’s Literature, 2 do; 
Hall’s Works, 3 do; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
} Roman Empire, 4 do; Hannah More’s Works, 2 do; 
| Robertson’s Historical Works, 3 do; Milman’s Chris- 
tianity, 1 do; Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 3 do; 
| Plutarch’s Lives, 4 do; Josephus, 1 do; Alison’s His- 
| tory of Europe, 4 do; Brande’s Encyclopedia, 1 do; 
| Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, 3 do; do Ferdinand 
}and Isabella, 3 do; Bancroft’s History of the United 
| States, 3 do; Eneyclopedia Americana, 13 do; Ure’s 
| Dictionary of the Arts, 1 do; Catlin’s North American 
| Indians, 2 do; Webster’s Dictionary, 1 do; Boyer’s 
| do, 1 do; Leverett’s Lexicon, 1 do; Burnett’s History 
| of the Reformation, 3 do; Anthon’s Classical Diction- 
lary, 1 do; Dictionary of Roman Antiquities, 1 do; 
Stephen’s Central America, 3 do; do Yucatan, 2 do; 
| Parlor Book, 1do; Bulwer’s Works, t do; Theirs’ 
| French Revolution, 2 do; Blake’s Biographical Diec- 
|tiouary, 1 do; Sears’ History of the Bible, 1 do; 
| Sears’ Guide to Knowledge, 1 do; Sears’ Bible Bio- 
| graphy; Sears’ Wonders of the World, 1 do; Scott’s 
| Bible, 3.do; Redtield’s edition Pictorial Bible, 1000 
| plates, 2do; Encyclopedia ot Religious Knowledge, 
History of Napoleon, 2 do; Hunt’s Merchant’s Maga- 
jzine, 9do; Macauley’s Miseellany, 1 do; Sparks’s 
Life of Washington, 1 do; do do Franklin, 1 do; 
| Wright’s Lafontaine, 2 do; Addison’s Woorks, 3 do; 
Naturalist’s Library, 1 do; Barber’s Historical Col- 
lections of Massachusetts, 1 do; Barber’s Historical 
| Collections of New York, 1 do; Downing’s Cottage 
| Residences, 1 do; Hunter’s Sacred Biography, 1 do; 
The Works of Cornelius Matthew, 1 do; Arabian 
| Nights, 1 do; Botta’s History, 2 do. 
For sale by SAXTON, PEIRCE 


| Washington street. 


& CO., 1334 
ap20 


| N WEDNESDAY, MAY Ist, WILL BE IS- 
SUED,—Tue CuristiaN Examiner and Re- 
}Licgrous MisceLiany. Edited by Rev. Dr. Lam- 
sov aud Rev. Dr. Gannett. No. 123, for May, 1844. 


CONTENTS. 
Art. I. Preaching. 

se Il. Perils of the Young. 

“ Ill. Lines, suggested by Crawford’s Statue 
| of Orpheus. 
| ae IV. The Atonement. 

“e V. AScholar of th Middle Age. 

VI. Evidences of Christianity. 

* VII. Sonnets. 

* VILL. American Poems. 

$6 IX. Present Position of Unitarianism. 

“ X. Common Schools. 

se XI. Notices of Recent Publications. 

“ XII. Ecclesiastical, Literary and Miscellane- 


ous Latelligence. 
“© XIII. Obituary. 

Published by WILLIAM CROSBY, 118 Washing- 
ton strect. ap27 
EAUTIFUL MINIATURE BOOKS. The Cy- 

prus Wreath; Lyric Gems; Poetry of Feeling; 
Private Hours; Knowledge of God; Flower Vase; 
The Marriage Ring; Poetry of Love; Bible and Clos- 
et; Casket of Jewels; Pocket Companions; Matias 
and Vespers. For sale at 


ap27 SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 


OOKS PUBLISHED AT SIMPKINS’S Book 
and Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. 
Biograythy of distinguished Reformers and History 
of the Reformation: Brook’s Daily Monitor, or reflec- 
tious for every day in the year: ‘Coleridge’s Poetical 
Works, 3 vols, best edition: Dissertation and Dis- 
courses on the Evidences and Spirit of Christianity: 
Fresh Flowers for my Children, by « Mother, with 
engravings: Gould’s Poems: Joanna of Naples, by the 
author of Mirium: Fenelon’s Thoughts on Spiritual 
Subjects: Hildreth’s Lives of the Apostles: Latimer’s 
Sermons: Meditations for the Afflicted and Sick: 
Maundrell’s Journey to Jerusalem: Nature and Design 
of a Christian Church: New England Biography: Ow- 
en Feltham’s Resolves: Poetry for Home and School : 
Selections trom the Writing’s of Fenelon, by Mrs Fol- 
len: Selections from the Works of Jeremy Taylor: 
Sketches of Married Life, by Mrs Follen: 7 ucker’s 
Light of Nature: Ware’s Discourses on the | Character 
and Offices of Jesus Christ: Works of Sir Thomas 
Moore: Alice Bradford, or Experimental Religion. 
ap13 














OCKET FOUND. Inthe west part of the city, 

about a month since, the carrier of this paper found 
a small gold locket, rendered highly valuable, probably, 
to the owner, by the hair contained 1n it. Not having 
geen it advertised he takes this method to seek the 
owner. Inquire at the office of the Christian Register, 
No. 1 Water street, up stairs. 











DANIELL & CO 

201 WASHINGTON STREET, 
AVING completed the alterations in their Store, 
would give 
NOTICE TO THEIR CUSTOMERS, 

that they have again opened with a 


Fresh Stock of Spring Goods, 


and they will receive by future arrivals of the 
STEAMSHIPS AND FRENCH PACKETS, 


every new style of 
LONDON AND PARIS GOODS. 
They have added to their establishment a large 


SHAWL ROOM, 
and will be enabled to offer as ha 
of SHAWLS as can be found og pon comin 
A Leautiful assortment of new styles 
COL’D DRESS SILKS, 

Superior make of Black and Blue Black SILKS 
AND BOMBAZINES, RICH MOUSLIN 
DE LAINES, BARAGES, BALZORINES, 
ADRIANOPLES, PRINTED MUSLINS, 
LAWNS, &c. &c. 

They still keep their usual stock of LINENS, and 
having paid particular attention to this article for sey- 
eral years, they feel confident that the styles they offer 
are such as will give satisfaction. 

Constantly on hand every article of 


MOURNING GOODS. 
COTTONS and FLANNELS of the best manufac- 


ture. 

LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, of every price and 
quality. 

BLANKETS. QUILTS, LINEN DAMASKS, and 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, and every 
other article of 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 

Purchasers may depend upon buying every article as 
Jow as it can be obtained in any other Store in the 
|citv. ‘The lowest price will always be named, as ONE 
PRICE is strictly adhered to. . 

DANIELL & CO., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS, 
201 WASHINGTON sTREET. 





ap20 





} 
| 
| [,AMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. Mrs. Juvia 
CRANE proposes to open the first Monday in May, 
| a School for Girls, in which the solid, rather than the 
| superficial branches of education, will form the basis 
| of her instruction. 

| The French Language, Music and Drawing will be 

taught to those who may desire them. 

Especial and unremitted attention will be paid to 
| the moral instruction of those committed to her care, 
| and every effort made to give them a h.ppy home. 
| From her experience in teaching, and the location of 

het residence, (the Mansion House of the Jate Dr. 
Thaxter,) in the pleasantest part of the town of Hing- 
ham, and in the vicinity of the Steambeat Landing, 
Sea Bathing, &c.; she hopes to receive patronage. 


TERMS. 


| 

| For Tuition in English branches, $5.00 

| “ “6 ** French and Drawing, 3,00 

ss - ** Music, per term, 12,00 
“ce és ‘ 


} * Board and Washing, week, 2,50 
| ReEFERENCES.—Reyv. Mr. Huntoon, Canton; Rev. 
| Dr. Pierce, Brookline; Joseph W. Revere, Esq. and 
| Dr. J. G. Palfrey, Boston; B. R. Nichols, Esq. ; 
| Rev. Mr. Richardson and Rev. Mr. Stearnes, Hing- 
‘ham; Dr. Gale, Scituate. 4wis ap6 








TNITARIAN TRACTS. One Hundred Scripture 
} Arguments for the Unitarian Faith. 
| The Unitarian’s Answer, by Dr Dewey. 
Cause of the Progress of Liberal Christianity in New 
England, by Dr Walker. 
| Unitarianism Vindicated against the charge of not 
| going far enough. 
| Discourse onthe Evidences of Revealed Religion, by 
| Dr Channing. 
| The Power of Unitarianism over the Affections, by 
' Dr Brazer. 
| Unitarian Christianity free from objectionable ex- 
| tremes, by Dr Gilman. 
| Evangelical Unitarianism adapted to the Poor and 
unlearned, by Dr Young. 
On the Exclusive System, by Dr Walker. 
| The Beneficial Tendency of Unitarianism, by Dr 
| Carpenter. 
| What is it to be a Unitarian? by E. B. Hall. 
| The Gospel Exhibited ina Unitarian Minister’s 
| Preaching, by Dr Noyes. 
Unitarians entitled to the name of Christians, by 
| Dr Hutton. 
On Erroneous Views of Death, by Dr Dewey. 
Come and See, or the Duty of those who dread the 
| sentiments of other Christians, by W. B. O. Peabody. 
| Claims of the Gospel on Unitarian Christians. 
| Presumptive Arguinents in favor of Unitarianism, by 
Huriburt. 
; The Promise of Jesus to the Pure in Heart, by Dr 
Greenwood. 
| Christian Unitarianism not a negative System, by 
| Dr Gannett. 
| A Brief Statement and Explanation of the Unitarian 
| Beliet, by Dr Dewey. 
Sober Thoughts on the State of the Times, by Dr 
Ware. 
Doctrinal Distinctness not always Doctrinal Differ- 
ences, by Muzzey. 
| _A Discourse on some of the Distinguishing Opinions 
of Unitarians, by Dr Channing. 
On Profession of Religion, by Dr Dewey. 
Remarks on Creeds, Intolerance, and Exclusion, by 
Dr Channing. P 
The Ground of Christian Unity, by George Putnam. 
The above, price Ove Dollar, for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., agents of the American Unitarian 
| Association, No 134 Washington street. ap13 





OSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, 
Revised. ‘The subscriber has just issued a beau- 
tiful stereotype edition of ‘The Boston Sunday School 
| Hymn Book,’ with Devotional Exercises, by Lewis G. 
Pray, approved by the Boston Sunday School Society ; 
revised edition. 
[Extracts from the Preface.] 
‘This Hymn Book is a revised edition of the one en- 
| titled the ‘Boston Sunday School Book,’ of which six 
large editions found a ready sale, and which, as the 
| editor thinks, has given to it the sanction cf publie ap- 
| probation; since that time many new Hymns have been 
written or published, far surpassing in excellence many 
of those which were then accessible to the editor, and 
some new wants inour schools, have been created or 
felt. Accordingly a large number of the least appro- 
| priate have been discarded from the old book and about 
| a hundred new Hymns added to the new. The inten- 
tion has been to make it strictly, a Sunday School 
Hymn Book. Nota Hymn, it is believed, has been 
retained or added, which is not adapted to some simple 
and suitable air, to the purposes and objects of the 
Sunday School, &. As Sunday School Anniversaries 
and Rural Religious Celebrations have become, as it 
| were, a part of our moral means of religious influence 
| and instruction, some of the best Hymus which have 
been written for, or suited to, these occasions will be 
lfound in this edition. In many Schools, it has been 
| found by experience, that forms of Prayer and selec- 
tions of Scripture are desirable. To meet this want, 
| a compilation of such exercises has been made and ad- 
ded at the close of this book.’ te as ‘ 

‘With these few explanations, this little work is 
commended anew, to the favor of Sanday Schools, and 
| the blessing of Heaven.? BENJ. H. GREENE, 
| Sunday School Depository, 124 Washigton st. 
| apl3 
iryVHIRTY ONE CENTS A VOLUME. Three 
Thousand Volumes of Sabbath School Books, 

embracing all the works of Mary Howitt, Mrs. Ellis, 
&c. &e., among the latest of which are 
Love and Money; The Minister’s Family ; Woman’s 
Worth; Alice Franklin; No Sense like Common 
Sense; The Farmer’s Daughter; Marco Paul’s Trav- 
els; Willie Rogers; My Sunday School Class; Young 
| Student; Jessie Allen, or the Lame Girl; Emma; Me- 
|moir of Deacon Whitman; Life of Boone; Henry 
Hudson; John Smith; Parley’s What to Do, and 
How to Do it; Make the Best of it; All the Cousin 
Lucys’, Rollos’, &c.; Masterman Ready; Precept 
upon Precept; Grace and Clara; Philip and his Gar- 
den; Alice Benden; Rocky Island, &c. &c. &c., by J. 
MUNROE & CO. 

QG- J. M. & Co. would invite Clergymen and others 
purchasing for Sunday School or other Libraries, to 
look at their large stock of Books suitable for that pur- 
pose, which will be sold at a large discount from 
| Trade prices. : 

*,* Any volumes taken for Libraries, and not found 
of suitable character, may be returned and exchanged 
for others, or the money will he refunded. 

ap20 


EW BOOKS. Lea, or the Baptism in Jordan, 
IN a Tale of the Church in the Second Century, by 
G. F. A. Strauss, 16mo; Lives of R.Cavelier de la 
Salle and Patrick Henry, 12mo; Peabody’s Lectures 
on Christian Doctrine, 12m0; Endeavors after the 
Christian Life, by J. Martineau, 12mo; Sparks’s Let- 
ter on Episcopacy, 2« edition, 12mo; ‘The Bondmaid, 
by Miss Bremer, 16:20; Morning Watches, by Miss 
Bremer, pamphlet ; Greenwood’s Sermons, 2 vols, 12 
mo; Mrs Child’s Letters from New York, 2d edition, 
12mo; Fresenius’ Chemical Analysis, by Bullock, 12 
mo; The Water Cure, 12mo0; Bibliothees Sacra, 810; 
D’Aubigi e’s Rformation in Germany and Switzerland, 
8vo; The Select Works of Mrs Ellis, 8vo; Green- 
wood’s Sermons on Consolation, 2d edition, 16mo, 
&e. &e. &e. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., = 


ington, opposite School st. 
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ADICAL CURE OF HERNIA. Dr HEATON, 

Member of the Mass. Medical Socety and —— 
Medical Association, will continue to, treat ar _— 
HERNIA or RUPTURE, VARICOCILE, &c. under 
almost every variety of form in which they are present- 
ed to the care of the Surgeon. Dr. H. also attends v0 
the Medical and a treatment of DISEAS 

'E AND EAR. eT 

OFFICE ; WINTER STREE lr, BOSTON. 
apl3 3m 
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POETRY. 
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[For the Register.] 
A VISION OF THE NIGHT. 


"Tis sweet to think the friends who loved us here, 


Who knew our every thought, each hope, each fear, 
Are still around us and to them is given, 
To lead our footsteps to their home in heaven. 


And once amid the lonely hours of night, 
(My sense shut to all of mortal sight,) 

My spirit’s vision as if by magic wand 
Enlarged its powers, and low the spirit land. 


I stood on earth, (methought,) and at my feet 
Flowed murmuring watets—pure and sweet 
As Truth itself, when strangely to my view, 
A group arose, and one there was I knew. 


I knew him when in infancy he smiled, 
And many a weary hour that little child 
Had helped beguile; no wonder then my joy, 
To see once more, my loved, but absent boy. 


And when I saw him last, Death’s hand had touched 
His once fair brow—this sweet voice was hushed ; 
But now a rosy cherub, bright and fair, 

He lives an angel with his mother there. 


Towards the Earth in search he bent his view 
And seemed to look for one he never knew. 
Iknew Aim well, those sparkling eyes of jet— 
His absent child a father can’t forget. 


And over head a star was shining fair 

And yet it gave not light—no night was there, 
A heavenly influence came, and seemed to pour, 
Joy through my soul—I never knew before. 


And where this holy influence sent its sphere, 
Land, rocks, and trees shone out as bright and clear 
As crystal shines—and this to me 


Spoke much of Love, but more of purity. 


And oft o’er ‘memory’s waste,’ in sorrows night 
May that bright star burst sweetly on my sight, 
And to my boy, this angel task be given, 


To guide his father to that group in Heaven. 


[For the Register.] 
Sovereign Judge of all our race! 
Source divine of truth and grace! 
To Thine altar undefiled, 


Comes Thy weak and erring child! 


Open to Thy searching view, 
Lie my deeds and motives too. 
See my weakness and my wo 


Thou alone canst fully know. 


Dost thou see the stain of sin 
Marring thy fair work within, 
Speak the pardoning word forgive! 


In Thy strength alone I live. 


Hath my heart a secret shrine, 
Hallowed not by love divine, 
Let its holiest incense be 
Consecrated, Lord! to Thee! 
With a hope alike serene 

Mid life’s sad or joyous scene; 
With a faith sustained by prayer, 


Let me all life’s burden bear. 


Soon earth’s varied scenes shall close; 
Death shall bring my soul repose. 
When all earthly ties are riven, 


Be my portion then in heaven. 


Keene, N. H. ¥. &.. 2. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


VIRGINIA: 
—THE— 
LITTLE MATCH GIRL 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


‘Six for a fip! Six for a Matches! 
matches ! 
bird’s, and Russell Hartley turned to see from 
whence it proceeded ; a little bare-footed girl, 
about ten years old, with the sunmiest, sweetest 
face he had ever seen, was tripping just behind, 


e@and as he turned, she held up her matches, with 


int 
ip 
i 


The voice was clear and glad asa: 


such a winning, pleading, heavenly smile in her | 


blue eyes, that he bought nearly all she had at 
once. 

Her fair hair fell in soft light waves rather than 
curls, nearly to her waist, and a hole in her little 


straw hat Jet in a sunbeam upon it that turned it | 
half to gold. i 


In spite of the child’s coarse and tattered 
apparel, in spite of her lowly occupation, her 


step, her expression, the very tones of her voice, | 


unconsciously betrayed a native delicacy and re- 
finement, which deeply interested the high-bred 
youth whom she addressed. Impelled by an 
irresistible impulse, he lingered by her side as 
she proceeded. ‘Whatis yourname, my child!’ 
he asked. ‘ 

* Virginia, sir. What is yours?’ 


‘ Hartley — Russell Hartley,’ he replied, 











bade her go with him and he would give her 
money to clothe and feed herself. 

But the child drew gently, yet somewhat 
proudly back, and said earnestly, ‘Oh! I never 
take money as a gift; mother would not like 
it.’ Then kissing tenderly the gentle hand that 
still held hers, she tripped lightly round a cor- 
ner, and a moment after, Hartley heard her solt, 
silvery, childish treble, far in the distance sing 
ing, ‘Matches, matches! Six for a fip! Who'll 
buy my matches!—matches,ho!’ _ sn 

Russell Hartley kept that sweet picture in his 
soul, undimmed through years of travel and 
care. He visited with enthusiasm the noble 
galleries of painting and sculpture in England, 
France and faly, and many a gem of art was 


enshrined and hallowed in the mosaic tablets of 


memory, but there was none to rival the gem of 
nature—the matchless little match girl of _Ken- 
tucky, with her fair hair streaming on her scan- 
ty red cloak, the glad and innocent smile in her 
childish eyes, and the lovely sunbeam streaming 
thro’ the hole in the old straw hat, to light, as 
with a message from Heaven, the lovely head 
of the orphan girl. The beautiful ray of light, 
made more beautiful by its chosen resting place, 
giving and receiving grace '—it seemed a sym- 
bol of the Father’s love for the poor little 
motherless wanderer. Jt was only the Aole in 
the hat that Jet in the sunshine—it was her pov- 
erty and her lonely, lowly state, that made her 
especially the child of His divine pity and ten- 
derness ; and they, like the sunbeam, changed 
to gold her daily care, and smiled through every 
eloud fhat crossed her little heart. 

Seven years flew by—on butterfly wings to 
joy and thoughtlessness—on leaden ones to sor- 
row and ‘hope deferred,’—and our little Vir- 
ginia, now a lovely girl of seventeen, had earn- 
ed money enough, by her bewitching way of 


offering matches for sale, to introduce herself | 


as a pupil into one of the first boarding schools 
of the country, not to commence, but to finish 


her education ; for with a passionate love of 


books, she had found means to cultivate her 
tastes and talents in many ways. 

The lowly and lonely little orphan had strug- 
gled with hunger and cold and fatigue, with 
temptation in its most alluring and beguiling 
forms, with evil in a thousand shapes, but she 
had kept the lovely sunshine of her soul pure 
and unclouded through it all. She had never 
taken money as a gift, nor as abribe. She had 
assisted from her little store, many a child of 
misfortune, still humbler and poorer than her- 
self; and with faith, truth and purity—an angel 
guard around her—by the light of her own in- 
nocent smiles, she ghded like a star through the 
gathering clouds, unharmed, unstained, unshad- 
owed. In the words of our beautiful poet, 

* Peace charmed the street beneath her teet, 

And honor charmed the air.’ 
and music—the music ef her own sweet heart 
and silver voice, went always with ber through 
the world. ° 


It was the evening preceding that on which | 


the annual ball of the school took place. The 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


a — ee 


laround her face, which was lighted up by a 
ismile of almost rapturous hope and joy, the 
| young girl stood in an attitude of enchanting 
\grace, raising both hands to adjust amid the 
\braids behind, a half wreath of glowing and 
richly tinted autumn leaves. : ; 

| * Let me arrange it for you my child,’ said the 
‘Jady approaching, and Virginia bent her fair 
| head modestly to her bidding, and then, hand 
lin hand, they descended to the drawing-room, 
Many of the company had arrived—the doors 
leading to the ball-room had been thrown open, 
and Virginia was almost dazzled by the splen- 
dor of the scene into which she was thus sud- 
\denly ushered. She blushed beneath the eyes 
‘that were riveted upon her as she passed. 

* Anangel!’ ‘a grace !’ ‘a muse !’ whispered 
the gentlemen to each other. T here was one 
among them, a noble, chivalric-looking man, 
who did not speak his admiration. An indefina- 
| ble something in the heavenly beauty of that 
‘face, had touched in his soul achord, which had 
| not vibrated for many years before. Virginia 
i|knew him at once. ‘The rich chesnut curls 
| of the boy of twenty, had now assumed a darker 
tinge, the eyes a somew hat softer fire, and the 
‘youthful and flexible grace had given place to a 
| manly dignity of mien ; but there was no mis- 
‘taking the sou/ in the glance of Russell Hartley. 
And Virginia was decidedly the belle of the 
‘ball. Gay, but gracefully so, for her sportive 
‘nood was softened and restrained by acharming 
| timidity “that enhaneed her loveliness ten-fold, 
she looked and moved like one inspired. She 
‘had met Hartley's admiring gaze ; she was al- 
\most sure he would ask an introduction, and 
she felt as if her feet and heart were suddenly 
| gifted with wings. She floated down the dance 
like a peri through the air, and then Russell ap- 
proached and was introduced. — 

The sunny smile of the little mateh-girl 
shone in her eyes as she accepted his arm fora 
promenade. ‘Surely I have seen that look 
‘somewhere before!’ he exclaimed, half aloud. 
‘Matches! matches! six for a fip!’ murmured 
| Virginia, looking arehly up in his face, andahe 
mystery was at once explained. ‘ 

‘Imogen Grey's diamond necklace was worth- 
less dross in comparison with the wreath of 
autumn leaves which Hartley Jaid beneath his 
pillow that night, and all her brother's costly 
offerings could not have purchased the smile 

which accompanied the gilt. 








Reader, if you ever go to Kentucky, come to 
me for a Jetter of introduction to Mrs. Russell 
Hartley. She is looked up to, respected and 
beloved by all the country round, and tam sure 


‘you will enjoy her graceful and cordial attention, | 


and the luxuries of her elegant home all the 
more for remembering thatthe distinguished and 
dignified woman to Whom. you are making your 
very best bow, was once the little match girl of 
my story. 





‘A LITTLE HUNCHBACK,’ 


AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


young ladies were discussing round the school- | 


room fire, the dresses they were to wear. Vir- 
ginia, a little apart, listened to them, and half 
wished she had a fairy godmother, like Cinde- 
rella’s, to deck her for the festival. Pearls, di- 
amonds, japonicas! satins, laces, velvets! She, 
alas! had none of these. She had only the 
plain white dress In which she had been crown- 
ed Queen of May the Spring preceding. It was 
so very plain, not even a bit of trimming round 
the neck. 

‘And what are you to wear, Miss Lindon?’ 
said one of the aristocrats of the school, turn- 
ing with what she fancied an imperial air, to- 
wards the young stranger. 

Virginia smiled and said simply,—‘ My white 
muslin.’ 

‘And what ornaments? 

Virginia smiled. ‘Oh, [can find some bright 
autumn leaves for a wreath.’ 

Imogen Grey would have given her diamond 
necklace for such a blush and smile, for her own 
sallow cheek was never so illnmined ; but she 
ered, neveritieless, at the white muslin and 
the garland of leaves, and deigned no further 
question 

Virginia’s delicate and sensitive spirit felt the 
sneer intensely, and she left the room with a 
swelling heart and tearful eyes. Once safe, 
however, in the asylum of her own little cham- 
ber, peace descended again like a dove into her 
soul, and after undressing, she knelt in her 
night-robe by the side of her bed, and said her 
prayer, and sung her childish hymna,— 


ane 


* OF old th’ Apostle walked the 
As seamen walk the land, 


wave, 


A power was near him strong to save, 
For Jesus held his hand. 

And why should I fear when danger’s near ? 
I’m safe on sea or land, 

For I’ve in heaven a Father dear, 
And he will hold my hand 


Though on a dizzy height, perchance, 
With faltering teet Lstand, 

No dread shall dim my upward glance, 
For God will hold my hand. 


But oh ! if doubt should cloud the day > 
And sin beside me stand, 

Then firmest, lest 1 lose my way, 
My Father, hold my hand! 


Doubt and anger and sin were nearer than 
she thought, but her little hand was held by 
One who would not let her fall. As she rose 


smiling at her artless and native simplicity ; and| from her devotions, she saw for the first time, a 


where is your home?’ 


‘Oh! I have no home, at Jeast not much of | 


one. 


touching smile. 

‘ And your mother ?’ 

In an instant the soft brow was shadowed, 
and the uplifted eyes glistened with tears. 

* I will tell you all about it if you will come 
close tome. I don’t like to talk loud about it ;’ 
she replied in low and faltering tones. 

Russell Hartley took her little sun-burnt hand 


I sleep in the barns about here, and again | 
she looked up in his face with her happy and! 


in his, and bent his head in earnest attention. | 


‘ We had been in the great ship ever somany 


days, father and mother and I, and all the other | 
people, and one night we were in the room they | 
call the Ladies’ Cabin, and mother had just un- | 


dressed me, and | was sitting on her knee sing- 
ing the littl hymn she taught me, and she 
had her arm round my neck—mother Joved me 
—oh, so dearly, and she was so sweet and 
good '—nobody will ever be so good to me 
again!’ and here the little creature tried to re- | 
press a sob. and wiped her eyes with her torn | 
apron. ‘ Well, and so I was just singing my | 
pretty hymn, k : 


*1’ll know no fear when danger’s near, 
I’m safe on sea or land, 

. ay . 

For I’ve in heaven a Father dear, 


An! He will hold my hand.’ 


All at once there was a dreadful, confused 


sound; a rumbling, crashing, shrieking noise— | 


a terrible pain, and then I woke up, and there I 
was on a bed, in a strange room, and some peo- 
ple standing by the fire, talking about a steam- 
boat that had burst her boiler the day before, 
and | found that I had been washed oa shore, | 
and that Mr. Smith had found me and taken me | 
home to his wife, and she had put me into a! 
warm bed, and tried to rouse me, but she | 
could'nt till T awoke up myself the next day. 
And when I cried for my own sweet mother 
they looked sad, and said she was drowned, arid | 
I.should never see her again! And then I} 
wanted to be drowned too, but they said that 
was wicked, and I was sorry [ said so, for I 
would not be wicked for the world. Mother 
always loved to have me good, and so I tried to 
be happy as they told me | must; but Ieould’nt, 
for a great while—lI used to pine so atnight for 
her dear arms round me. At last I found a lit- 
tle comfort in doing just as 1 knew she would 
like to have me, and in knowing she could see 
me still, and in talking to her. And used to 
sing my little hymn to her up in heaven, just as 
I did when I sat on her knee, and I sing it now | 
every night. Mr. Smith and his wife both died, | 
and left me all a.one again; but | am hardly 
ever sad fiow, for 1 am almost always good, and 
you know good people must not be unhappy,’ | 
and the beautiful loving smile shone again | 
through her lingering tears, as she finished her | 
imple story. 
Russell was touched to the heart. His own 
eyes were moist, and bending down, he kissed 
the innocent cheek of the little orphan, and 











box ona table by the bed. It was addressed 
on the cover simply to * Virginia.” She open- 
ed it, wondering, and found a set of exquisite 
pearl ornaments, for the arms and neck and 
head. 
She hurried to the glass, and weund round her 
hair a chain of snow-gems, Jess fair and pure 
than the innocent brow beneath. Next she 
bared her graceful arm, and clasped a bracelet 
there. How exquisitely the delicate ornaments 
became her childish loveliness! She thought 
she had never looked so pretty—not even when 
she used to deck her hair with wild flowers by 
the clear pool in the woods. And she could 
wear them tothe ball! But who could have 
sentthem! Again she looked at the box, and 
this time she saw a note peeping beneath the 
cotton wool on which the gems had rested. 
Virginia's fair cheek flushed as she read, 


I[er heart beat with girlish delight. | 


In the Knickerbocker for April, we find the 
following affecting incident by the editor from 


| 


| 
| 


| 


an esteemed correspondent, who transeribed it 


verbatim from the familiar Jetter of a friend. 

‘*T have just returned from the funeral of 
poor Emma G——, a litde girl to whom I had 
been for years mest tenderly attached. As 
there was something very touching in the cir- 


cumstances connected with her death, | will re-| 


late them to you. She was the daughter of a 
widow, a near neighbor of mine. 
knew her, she was a sprightly child of about 
four years of age, perfect in form and featare., 
The bloom of health was upon her cheek ; her 
eve was the brightest I ever saw ; while in her 
bosom there glowed a generous affection that 
seemed to embrace all with whom she came in 
contact. But when she reached her seventh 
vear her health began to decline. The rose 
suddenly paled upon her cheek, and her eye had 
acquired prematurely that sad, thoughtful ex- 
pression which gives so melancholy a charm to 
the features of wasting beauty. Her mother 
looked on with an anxious heart, and at an utter 
loss to account for so sudden a ehange in her, 
health. But soon a new source of anxiety ap- 
peared. While dressing her one day, she ob- 
served on Eimma’s back, just between the 
shoulders, a small] swelling, of about the size of a 
walnut. As she watched this spot, and observ- 
ed that it grew larger from day to day, the 
mother began to have sad These. 
however, she kept to herself for atime. Soon 
afterwards, a slight stoop in her gait became! 
The family physician was now called 
in, and the worst forebodings of the mother 
were confirmed. Her idolized child was fast! 
becoming a hunech-back ! 
1 will not attempt to deseribe the feelings of | 
the mother, who was thus doomed to witness | 
from day to day the slow growth of that which | 
| was to make one so dear to her a eripple and al 
|dwarf. Suffice it to say, her love as well as 
jeare seemed to be redoubled, and Emma became 
more than ever the ehild of her affections. Nor 
|did her little companions neglect her when she 
jcould no Jonger join in their out-door sports, 
}and her own sprightly step had given place to a 
islow, stooping gait, and the sweet Tinging voice 
(to a sad or quervlous zone, that sometimes 
| make the very heart ache. On the contrary, all 
vied with each other in admitistering to her| 
amusements. Among them, none clung to her| 
with more assiduity than her brother William, | 
who was the nearest to her own age. He gave | 
up all his own out-door play, in order to be with | 
jher, ard seemed never so happy as when ‘he! 
| could draw a smile, sad thongh it was, from her | 
thoughtful features. 


Hispyivings. 


visible. 


| 


But after a while Emma grew wayward under} 
her affliction ; and unfortunately, though gener- | 
ally good-natured, William had a quick temper, 
to check which required more self-command than | 
,commonly falls to one so young.—Sometimes, | 

therefore, when he found plan after plan, which | 
‘he had projected for her amusement, rejected | 
| with peevish contempt, he could hardly conceal 
ifrom his own wounded feelings. Yet, though | 
at times ungrateful, mma was perhaps not so} 
jin fact; and she loved her brother better than | 
jany one else save her mother. It was only in| 
}moments when her too sensitive nature had | 
| been chafed perhaps by her own reflections ; for | 
‘like the majority of children in her éircumstan- | 


* Let Innocence and Beauty wear the gift of |ces, she was thoughtful beyond her years—that | 
Love.’ lIowarp Grey. | her conduct seemed unkind. And then, when | 

Had the bracelet been a serpent, with its | she marked the cloudy expression of her broth- | 
deadly sting in her arm, Virginiacould scarce-|er’s face, she would ask forgiveness in so meek 
ly have unclasped it with more fearful haste. }a spirit, and kiss his cheek so affectionately, 
The chain too, was snatched from her head, | that he forgave,her almost as soon as offended. 
and both, with the note replaced in the box;| Years thus passed on, when one day, after 
and then the fair child threw herself again on her | she had been more than unusually perverse and | 
knees, and buried her face in her hands. After | fretful, William who had been reading to her, 
a silence of some minutes, broken only by faint | on receiving some slight rebuff, started suddenly 
sobs, she sung once more in a low tremulous | from his seat by her side, called her ‘‘a Little 
tone, the hymn which seemed to her a talisman, | hunch-back,”’ and left the room. In a moment 
for all evil, and then calmly laying her head on | however, his passion subsided, and returning. 
the pillow, and murmuring the name which | he found his sister in tears. He attempted to| 
was music to her soul, sunk into the soft and | put his arm around her neck, but she repulsed | 
deep slumber of innocence and youth. jhim, and slipping away, retired to her ow “1 

lor nearly a year the young libertine, How-|chamber. Her mother soon after learned what | 
ard Grey, pursued her with his unhallowed| had happened, and going to Emma, found her| 
passion, aided, as he vainly imagined, by his} upon the bed in a paroxysm of grief. She en-| 
costly and tasteful gifts; but there seemed a} deavored to soothe her feelings, but in vain ; | 
magie halo around the young Virginia, through | she refused to be comforted. ‘I want to die 
which no shadow of evil could penetrate. Be- | mother,”’ she replied to all her endearments : | 
sides the native delicacy and purity of her mind, | ‘‘ | have long felt that I was a burden to you| 
there were two other influences at work in the |all.’’ She cried herself to sleep that night, and 
beautiful web of her destiny, to prevent any | on the morrow was too ill to rise. The doctor 
coarse or dark thread from mingling in its tissue ; | was called in, and warned the mother against | 
one was her spiritual communion with her moth-| an approaching fever. For three days she re-| 
er, and the other her affectionate remembrance | mained in an uncertain state ; but onthe fourth 
of Russell Hartly, the only being in whose eyes | the fever came in earnest, and thenceforth she 
she had ever read the sympathy for which her was confined to her pillow. 


lonely and loving heart yearned always. | Inthe mean time the grief of William had | 
It was evening again. The young ladies had | been more poignant even than that of his sister. 
assembled, dressed for the ball, in the drawing- | Thrice he had been to her bedside to ask her | 
room—all but Virginia. ‘ Where is the sweet | forgiveness, and kiss once more her pallid | 
child?’ asked an invalid teacher to whom she/cheek; but she turned her face resolutely | 
had endeared herself by her graceful and affec-|away, and refused to recognize him. After | 
tionate attentions. these repulses he would slawly leave the room 
‘She was so long helping me and sister j}and going to his own chamber, sit brooding for | 
dress,’ said a little shy-looking girl, ‘ that she | hours over the mclancholy consequences of his | 
has been belated.’ jrashness. Owing to the previous enfeebled 
*1 will go and assist her myself,’ said the | heaith of Emmagthe fever made rapid progress, 
principal of the school, pleased with this proof! and it soon hec: epparent that she must die. | 
of kind-heartedness on the part of her new | William, in consequence of the violent aversion | 
pupil. of his sister, had latterly been denied admittance | 
She softly opened the door of Virginia’s room, |to the chamber, though he lingered all day| 
and almost started at the charming picture | about the door, eagerly catching the least word | 
which met her eye. Robed in white, with her | in regard to her state, and apparently unmind-| 
singularly beautiful hair falling in soft curls! ful of all other existence. | 





When I first | 








One morning there was evidently a crisis ap- 
proaching; for the mother and attendants, 
hurrying softly in and out the sufferer’s cham- 
ber, in quick whispered words gave orders or 
imparted intelligence to others. William saw 
it all, and with the quick instinet of affection, 
seemed to know what it foreboded. . ‘Taking his 
little stool, therefore, he sat down beside the 
chamber door, and waited in silenee. In the 
meantime, the mother stood over the dying 
child, watching while a short unquiet slumber 
held her back for a little longer. Several times 
a sweet smile trembled round the sufferer’s 
lips, and her arms moved as if pressing some- 
thing to her bosom. Then she awoke, and 
fixing her eyes upon her mother, whispered 
faintly, ** I thought William was here.’’ A 
stifled sob was heard at the door, which stood 
partly open. Mrs. G stepped softly out, 
and leading William to the bed side, pointed to 
his dying sister. He three himself upon her 
bosom, and pressing his lips to her pale cheek, 
prayed for forgiveness. Emma did not heed 
him; but looking again in her mother’s face, 
and pointing upward said softly: ‘* 1 shant be 
so there !—shall 1, mother ?’’ 

‘No, my child !’’ replied the weeping parent; 
**T hope not. But don’ttalk so, Emma. For- 
give your poor brother, or you'll break his 
heart.”’ 





little toddling urchin. This chirping little vag- 
abond won't be long with us thought I. Nor 
was he. ‘I'en minutes had scarcely elapsed ere 
Pat rushed into the cabin, and seizing little Pau- 
deen up in his arms, he turned to me, and with 
large tears bubbling in his eyes, eried out: 

‘Look at him, sir—jist look at him !—it’s the 
youngest. Ye wouldn't have the heart to keep 
him from uz. ‘The long and the short of it is, 
I’ve bin spakin’ to Mary. Ye see she couldn’t 
part wid Norah, and I didn’t like to let Biddy 
go; but, be me sowl, naither of uz could live a 
half a day widout little Paudeen. No, sir—no ; 
we can bear the bitterness of poverty, but we 
can’t part from our childher, undess it’s the will 
of Heaven to take thim from uz!’ 





=" 


pee aol SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 118 Wash- 
b ington street. The subscriber respectfully asks the 
attention of Clergymen, Superintendents and Teachers, 
to the Collection of Books for Sabbath School Libra- 
ries, which he has for sale. 

Daring the last year additions have been made to his 
list, of all the publications that have been issued, when 
on examination, they have been found suited to the pur- 
pose. 

Paying particular attention to this branch of his busi- 
ness, he feels confident of giving satisfaction to all who 
may favor him with their orders. 

The following listcomprises many of the New Books, 
which have been added within the past year. 











EDICATED VAPOR BATH-ESTABLIS; 
MEN fT, AND ASYLUM FOR THE SICK. 
No 12 Franklin street, Boston. Dr. M. M. MI ES 
ne respectfully inform his friend and the public or 
ps — removed from Graphie Court to the 
Hamed place, where he will be able to pay more 
attention to their comfort and convenience. Te has 
taken a commodious house in one of the most leas: ‘ 
quiet and central streets in the city, which he hen fitted 
up with every regard to the accommodation of the in 
valid. Patients are always under his immediate care, 
and can be boarded at a reasonable rate while they may 
wish to remain at hishouse. Ali who ma on h na 
this establishment can depend upon rhea As ter 
treatment; and every means will be at to sender 
their situation pleasant, and to effe 
shortest possible time. 

He has likewise secured the services of Mr Henry 
B. May, as an assistant. 

Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 
tendants and the best of Nurses. Their department jx 
ent ively disconnected from that of the Gentlemen, 

‘The variety of diseases and their prevalence in our 
climate, together with the advantage taken of this cir- 
cunstanee by avaricious and unskilful men in the fab- 
Pe ng eee of every sort of medicine, and the application 

jurious agents for the restoration of the patient, 

DOWLAS Window Shade Linen, Linen Cam-| renders it highly necessary that the public should tho- 
brics, Linen Cambric Hdkfs, Linen Lawns, brown and | Poughly examine the means which they take to get re- 
slate Linens. ief; such an examination is freely challenged for the 

Also, embossed Table Covers, do Piano do, Worst- | Course here pursued. 
ed Damask do, colored cotton do, Toilet Table Covers, | | He has found by long experience that the Whitlaw 


SPRING oops. 
C. MESSINGER 


R ISPECTFULLY invites the attention of purchas- 
ers to his Large Stock of Housekeeping and other 


DRY GOODS, 
At 177 Washington Street, 


Where he is daily receiving new Spring Goods from 
Auction and otherwise, which he engages shall be 
sold atthe Lowest Market Prices, comprising a 


great variety of 
LINENS, 
—of different textures—such as— 


5-4, 6-4, 10-4, 12-4 Linen Sheetings, 

Pillow Case Linens, 7-8 and 4-4 Linen Shirtings, 

Richardson’s undressed Linens, 

6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damasks, 

6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damask T'able Cloths, 

Satin Damasks and Cloths, 

Satin Damask Napkins, Damask Doylies, 

Bird’s-eye Diaper, Scotch Diaper, 

Shaker Diaper, Russia Diaper, Huccabuc Diaper. 
CRASH—Brown damask Table Cloths, brown dam 








cta cure in the 





Alice Franklin, New Swing, 
Adventures of a Fire ScreenNorthcote’s Fables, 
Anecdotes of American In-Observations on the Bible, 
dians, Old Humphrey’s Walks in 
Adventures of Hernan Cor- London, 
tes, Do Observations, 
Do of Daniel Boone, Do Homely Hints, 
Beauties of American His-Do Thoughts for the 
tory, Thoughtful, 
Boy’s and Girl’s Magazine,Present from a Pastor, 
3 vols, Pie Nic Tales, 
Do do Library, Poor Annie, 
Book of Nature Laid Open,Parley*s Tales of Adven- 
Christmas Tales, tures, 
Child’s Own Story Book, Ramble’s Country and City 
Conversations on The Paras Scenes, 
bles, Rainy Day, 
CHintries of Europe, Somerby Family, 
Child’s Friend, by Mrs Fol-Sister Fanny > 
len, , Somerville Hall, 
Every Youth’s Book, Stories from Christ’s His- 


Emma tried to gasp something; but what- 
ever it was, whether of love or hate, it never 
reached a mortal ear.” In a few moments she 
was no more.’’ 





THE EMIGRANTS FAMILY. 

One of the strongest peculiarities—indeed, I 
may say passions—of the Irish is their devoted 
fondness for their offspring. 

A curious illustration of this occurred to me | 
on my recent journey through the Northern 
lakes. It happened to be what sailors eall very 
dirty weather, finished up by a tremendous 
gale, which obliged us to seek shelter ata lump 
of aboriginal bareness, called Maintou Island, 
where we were obliged to remain for five days. 
There were a few deck passengers—between 





" ; : | Farmer’s Daughter, tory, 
five and six hundred; and inasmuch as they | pamily of Bethany Sketches from the Life of 
had only provided themselves with barely suffi- | Good Little Girl’s Book, Christ, 


Spring Flowers, 


cient for the average time, provisions became | Do do Boy’s, 
Stories on the Lord’s Pray- 


alarmingly searee, and no possibility of a supply. | Great Secret, : 

‘To be sure there was one venerable ox—a sort tha and Marcelin, 
. . - . é y lunges 

of semi-petrification, an organic remnant—a |, {PPY “hanses, 


er, 
Do for Little Clara, 
Short Tales, 


Fruit Doylies. 

; BATH WHITNEY AND ROSE BLANKETS— 
Crib Blankets, Power Loom Quilts, Imperial Quilts, 
Counterpanes, Comforters, Furniture 


Muslins, Bishop Lawns, stripe and check Muslins. 
COTTON SHEETINGS and SHIRTINGS, from 
the best manufactures. 
3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 UNSHRINKING FLAN- 


NELS, English Flannels, Gauze Flannels. 


ian Silks, Alepines, Mouslin de Laines, Alpaccas, 
Prints ane Ginghams, Thibet Cloths, Victoria Robes, 


Indiana Cloths, &&. &c. &e. 
Also, BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 


Summer Staffs, for Gent’s and Childrens’ wear. 


VESTINGS, &e. &e. tf mh23 


] R. S. STOQKING, SURGEON DENTIST, 

still continues to be consulted in all that pertains 
to dental surgery. The success which for the oo two 
years has attended his treatment of that class of teeth, 
which from the exposure of their nerves, had become 
painful, is believed to be without a parallel in the history 
of dental science. After many years of scientific re- 
search, and against the written opinions of some of the 
most eminent practical dentists of this and other coun- 





; . } Huguenots, 
poor, attenuated, hornless, sightless, bovine pa- | y,.J ei] 
, 


triarch, who obligingly yielded up his small} Jessie Allen, 
residue of existence for our benefit. Indeed, it | Krummacher’s Parables, 
was quite a mercy that we arrived to relieve | Little Fret, 
him from a painful state of suspense; for so old | Little Stories, 
phe ~ 4: | Lucy and Arthur, 

and powerless was he, that if his last breath Life of Abner Jones 
had not been extracted, he certainly could not) Love and Money, : 
have drawn it by himself. | Little Clara, 

Well, as you may suppose, there was consid- | My Sunday School Class, 
erable consternation on board. Short, very | Mmister'’s Family, 
short allowance was adopted to meet the con- Michael Kemp, & 
tingency, and the poor deck passengers had < Make the Best of it, Wise Boys, 
ingen y> he | eck passengers had a| ,. Leicester’s Sthool, Wise Sun, 
terribje time of it. Amongst the latter was 42) Moral and Spiritual Cul-Woman’s Worth, 
Irish emigrant, with his wife and three beauti-! wre, Wit Bought, 
ful children, the eldest about seven years, and} Marco Paul’s Travels, 6v, What to do and how to de | 
all without the smallest subsistence, except No Seuse Like Common min) sage Ped 
what the charity of their fellow passengers could | : Youth's Book of Nature. 
afford them; and as they were but scantily sup- Books will in all cases be sent for examination and 
plied, it can readily be imagined how miserably those which are not wished for miaty he returned. 

> ? ; : «* All the Manuais used in our Sabbath Schools, 
off was this poor family. However, it so hap- 


School Girl in France, 
Scripture Stories, 
Soldier’s Danghter, 
‘Two Half Dollars, 
Three Baskets, 

Twin Brothers, 

Tales of the Saxons, 
Unele Buncle’s Stories, 
Unruly Member, 

Very Little Tales, 
Visit to the Mountains, 
Wilhe Rogers, 


Sense, 


> ’ . for sale by the dozen or single copy. | 
pened that the beauty and intelligence of the . WILLIAM CROSBY, 
children attracted the attention of one of our)  ap20 118 Washington street. | 
lady passengers, who had them occasionally | — —— 
brought into the cabin and their hunger ap- AT WHOLESALE. 
| 


peased. 
they were, scrupulously clean, despite the pov- Merino, Cotton and | 
erty of their parents, all life and happiness, and Linen Knitting Yarn; 
in blissful ignorance of the destitution by which | Cotton and Linea Threads, ing and Shirtings; 
they were surrounded. } call kinds; Ticking, Summer Stuffs; 
One day, delighted with her little proteges, | — — 3 _ F ind- 
the lady happened to say, half-jestingly—I Scienek Mieeak ean : 
wonder would this poor man part with one of Sewing and 
those little darlings’ I should like to adopt it.’| Silk and Twist; 
‘I donut know!’ said 1: ‘suppose we make Superior Rose and Brown 
the inquiry.’ Windsor Soap; 
R. Hemings & Son's hest 
diilledeved Needles and 
Knitting Pins; 


Warren’s Needles; 


and Bobbins; 


riety ; 

oty, Cambrics and Mus- 

lines, all kin Isg 
Satin, Luetring 

vet Ribbons; 
tunp and Fringes; 


( 
White 


‘The man was sent for, and the delicate busi- 
ness thus opened :-— 
‘My good triend,’ said the lady, ‘you are very 


and Vel- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


poor, are you not ~ Pearl, Bone, Metal, Last- ite Cotton Curtain | 
His answer was peculiarly Irish :—‘Poor! ing, and Glnes Buttons; Fringes; 
s answe as -cuharly sh: + . . ; inn 
A } ; d ’ OOT. | Am. Ginghams & ( hecks ; Cords and Tas- 


me lady,’ said he. ‘Bethe powers of pewther! 
if there’s a poorer man nor meself throublin’ the 
wurld, God pity both of uz, for we'd be about 
aiqual. With a great variety of small wares, not enumerat- | 
‘Then you must find it dificult to support your ed, but wanted in every family. Merchants from the | 
children,’ said I, making a long jump towards Country will save time and money by giving us an| 
earlyecall. As our object is sure profits, we ofler our | 

stock at very low prices, for cash. 
SHOREY & CO., 

191 Washington st. 
’ 


Furniture, Carpet, Stay, 
Quality and Coat Bind- | Hosiery, Gloves and Mitts | 
ings; of every description. 


vur object. 
‘Is it support thim, sir?’ he replied. ‘Lord 
bless ye, I niver supported thim—they git sup- 


’ mh16 3m 
ported somehow or another; they've niver bin 
hungry yit—whin they are it'll be ume enough CARD TO INVALIDS. SILAS DURKEE 
to grumble.’ Ji M. D., Member of the Massachusetts Medical | 


hoston 


Society, and of the Medical Association, has 
taken the large and convenient house No. 26 Howard | 
street, Boston, and fitted it up asa PRIVATE HOs- 
PITAL for INVALIDS. 

In important and difficult cases, the services of the | 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city will | 
He star- be bad in consultation: and patients who place theim- | 
selves under the care of Dr. D., and who wish to avail | 
theinselves of the advantages of a private Hospital, 
may be assured that every effurt will be made eg their | 

| 


Irish allover, thought I ;—to-day has enough 
to do, let to-morrow look out for itself. 

‘Well then,’ I resumed, with a determined 
plunge, ‘would it be a relief to you to part from 
one of them?’ 

I had mistaken my mode of attack. 
ed, turned pale, and, with a wild glare in his 
eve, literally screamed out— 

‘A relief! God be good to uz, what d'ye comfort and well being. 
mane! A reliet'—would it be a relief d’ye| An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus for | 
think, to have the hand chopped from me body, ‘administering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur Bath, 
or the heart torn out of the breast? “ jasthey are now given at the principal hospitals of} 

‘You don’t understand us,’ interposed my | London and Paris, The effect of these baths upon the 


CGleesome, bright eyed little creatures WV OOLLEN Worsted, Pe een saul Clothes Tapes } 


Brown & Bleached Sheet- 1 


Woollen & Cotton Frock- | 


ing; 
| Linen, Lawns, Damasks; | 
Saddler’s | Table Cloths, a great va- | 


Furniture and Stripe Dim- | 


viz: an anodyne that will destroy the nerve and lining 
incmbrane of the tooth, without producing the slightest 
pain. Its effects are more like a charm than a destrac- 
live agent, and in twenty-four hours the tooth will be in 
a fit condition to be filled, and made useful for many 
years. The proper filling for such teeth is the Hard 
Cement, which is also the invention of Dr. 3., and is 


warranted not to contain mereury or any other delete- | 


rious agent whatever, neither changing its own color, 
or the color of the tooth; being admirably adapted to 
such cases, where it would be difficult to use gold.— 
Among the many thousand cases treated during the two 
past years as above described, noy@uore than one caso 
in a hundred has proved a failure.* These are facts, in 
the truth of which, the public may place the most im- 
plicit confidence. Artificial teeth that never change 
their color, or become offensive he will set, either on 
pivot or gold plate, froma single tooth toa full set, 
either with or without false guins. Especial attention 
will be given to filling teeth that have not been painful, 
with the purest gold. ‘Terms—filling common sized 
cavities with gold, §1—for filling with cement or other 


filling, 50 cents to $l—setting on pivot from $1,50 to | 


$3,50—on plate from §3 to $5—whole upper set from 
$25 to $75. All operations warranted. Office No. 
266 Washington street, Boston, corner of Avon place. 

N.B. Dr. S. deems it necessary to say that he is 
no travelling dentist, nor ever has been. The impres- 


Jor Baa Cotton 
Fringes, Tickings, Jeans, DrillingsUambrie and | 


DRESS and CLOAK GOODS—French and IJtal- | 


tries, he has discovered the long wished for desideratum, | 


Medicated Vapor Bath is one of the most efficacious 
agents ever invented for removing ev ery kind of dis. 
ease that preys upon the human system; and in con- 
nection with other appropriate medicines, it will effect 

a permanent cure in all cases within the reach of human 
skill; and it has proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, 
when every thing else has failed—this is particularly 
the case with consumption, that malignant malady 
which sweeps away so large a number of both youn 

and old. The lungs are reached by inhaling the 4 apor 

of the dath, and this will often restore them to heafth. 
| When the patient is beyond recovery, the pain and suf- 
| fering so often attending the last stages of the disease, 
are alleviated by inhalation. 

The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 

a great luxury by many who have no particular disease, 
being far euperior to any other kind of Bath. For the 
|healthy, itis the surest, safest and easiest mode of 
getting aclean skin, especially in wintry weather.— 
The Baths are varied, to adapt them to various con- 
stitutions and diseases; and they may be advautagevus- 
ly taken by all, from the most athletie and robust, down 
to the most delicate and feeble, without apprehension 
|of taking cold; the use of them proving a tonic, and 
consequently invigorates and fortifies the system. They 
| are highly recommended by the first Physicians in this 
| country and in Europe. Persona can take the: under 
| the advice of their own Physicians, and rely npon their 
| directions being rigidly adhered to. 

| Hes also agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 

| Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in‘a 

|few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of 
| Todine, Sodaand Potash; Vegetables and essential 
oils. It contains allthe elements of its operation with- 
| in itself{—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 
|highest standing throughout the country—Patronized 
| by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- 
isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. Circulars 
| containing certificatesand directions are furnished with 
jeach Bath. r 
| bese Baths can be administered to persons who 
| may be confined at their houses in the city and vicinity, 
| For Sale—The Famity Puysictan. This work 
embraces the character, causes, symptoms, and treat- 
| ment of diseases of men, womenand children, of all 
climates; iJlustrated with nearly 200 engravings: by 
W. Beach, M. D. 5 
Dr. Beach is unquestionably one of the best practi- 
ical Physicians now living. 

} Valuable Gold Medals have been awarded him, (for 
his large work, in three volumes,) from several of the 
kings of Europe. 

Also, for sale, ‘Dr Gerrish on the Prevention and 
Cure of Disease.”’ 

| Dr. M’s system of practice differs in many of its fea- 

‘tures from any other. The valuable medicines which 
he makes use of are also for sale at his Dispensary. 

| The following is an extract from a communication 


| 


| 


| 








| 
} 
| 





sion, however, has been given to the people of some of | published in the Boston Transcript, a short time since: 


the adjoining towns, from the fact thata man by the 


‘We wish through the medium of your columns, to 


name of Stocking, a young travelling dentist, has rep- | call the attention of the public more particularly to the 
rescuted himself as Dr, Stocking, from Boston, having | establishment kept by Dr Miles. Having ourselves 


an office there at 266 Washington street. 


which have induced him to thus misrepresent himself, 


The reasons , enjoyed the luxury of Dr Miles’s Medicated Vapor 


Bath, and having also been benefited by his medical 


need no comment. It is deemed suffieient to say, that { treatment, we feel a pleasure in recommending him and 
he neither belongs in Boston, or has any connectiun | his establishment to public patronage. Wecan assure 


whatever with iny office. 07 


| pkg ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION fo 


the TREATMENT of diseases of the Spine, 


Club feet and other deformities. 

In this Institution Curvatures of the Spine are par- 
ticularly attended to. A House in a healthy situation 
on Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this especial object, 
and is furnished with every variety of apparatus made 


use of for curing curvatures of spine and correcting the | 
It is superintended by an | 
experienced Matron, who has been over two years in, 


shape of the female figure. 


the employ of the institution. 


It probably is not generally known, but mothers | 


should be informed that when the shoulders of their 
daughters grow out and they are one sided, or one hip 
is higher than the other, that these deformities are caus- 
ed by curvature of the spine, and that the earlier they 
are attended to, the more easily they are corrected and 
symmetry restored. 

Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of ir 
this Institution, and we think it our duty to say, that 
we look upon their use as unphilosophical; not at all 


calculated ever to eflect a cure, and destructive to health, | 


by paralyzing the muscles of the back, compressing 
the chest and all the abdominal organs; consequently 
suppressing the regular and important functions of na- 
ture in the female sex. 

J. B. BROWN, M. D., Surgeon, office 65 Belknay 
street. 

J. C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 

Nov. 26. 6m 





TEW ARRANGEMENT AT THE ONE PRICE 
be STORE, No 28 Washington street. In addi- 
tion to the sale of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VEST- 
INGS, and TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS, may now be 


found a_geneval assortment of STOCKS, SCARFS, | 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, UNDER SHIRTS and 


|the public that as a means‘f cleansing the skin, the 

Vapor Baths are infinitely superior to any other, and 
are besides, among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. 

Dr Miles, besides being a very kind and sympaths- 
ing man, and an able and skiltul practitioner, is alsoa 
| gentleman of unblemished moral character, and he en- 
| joys the confidence and respect of many among the first 
| classes in the city, who have bestowed on him a _libe- 
ral patronage. 

We recommend the sick, both in the city and coun- 
try, to his care; and we assurethem and the public- 
| that if they will but once have recourse to the Medicat, 
ed Vapor Bath, they will require no solicitation to con- 
| tinue the practice as occasion may require. 

} PHINEAS CAPER, Probate Office. 
SamvueEc H. Grecory, 25 Court st. 
A. A. CuiLps, 26 Washington street. 
d2 6in 


| GYREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYYNS.— 





,| SI JENKS & PALMER have just published the 


| thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
| Greenwood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s_ universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The foltowing are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J. Pierpont;) Second Society, (Rev C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Kev Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. 
Cambridge, ambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Der- 
chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
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philanthropic companion. ‘Should one be ena- 
bled to place your child in ease and comfort, 
would you interfere with its well doing 7” 


The iaetof woman! She had touched the 


chord of paternal solicitude ;—the poor fellow | 


was silent, twisted his head about, and looked 
all bewildered. ‘The struggle between a fath- 
er’s love and his child's interest was evident and 
affecting. At last he said— 

‘God bless ye, me lady, and all that thinks of 
the poor! Heaven knows I'd be glad to betther 
the child, it isn’tin regard to meself, but but 
hadn’t I betther go and spake to Mary; she’s 
the mother of thim, and *twould be onraisonable 
to he givin’ away her childher afore her face, 
and she not to know nothin’ of the matther.’ 





‘Away with you then,’ said I, ‘and bring us| 


back word as soon as possible. In 
hour he returned, but with eyes red and swollen 
and features pale from excitement and agitation. 

‘Well,’ inquired I, ‘what success 0 

‘Beddad ‘twas a hard struggle, sir,’ said he ; 
‘but it’s for the child's good, and Heaven give 
uz strength to bear it.’ 

‘Very good, and which is it to be?’ 

‘Why, sir, I’ve bin spakin’ to Mary, and she 
thinks as Norah here is the ouldest, she won't 
iniss the mother so much, and if ye’ll jist let her 
take a partin’ kiss, she'd give her to yez wid a 
blessin’.’ 

So my poor fellow took his children away, to 
look at one of them for the last time. It was 
long ere he returned. but when he did he was 
leading the second eldest. 

‘Iiow’s this’ said 1. ‘Have you changed 
your mind?” 

‘Not exactly changed me mind, sir,’ he re- 
plied; ‘but I’ve changed the crather. Ye see, 
sir, I’ve been spakin’ to Mary, and whin it come 
to the ind, be goxty! she couldn’t part wid No- 
rah, atall at all; they’ve got used to aich oth- 
ers ways ; but here’s little Biddy—she’s purtier 
far; if she'll do as well.’ 

‘It’s all the same,’ said 1; ‘let Biddy remain.’ 

‘May Heaven be yer guardian!’ eried he, 
snatching her up in hisarms, and giving her one 
long, hearty kiss. ‘God be kind to thim that’s 
kind to you, and thim that offers you hurt or 
harum, may their soul niver sée St. Pether 
So the bereaved father rushed away, and all that 
night the child remained with us ; but early the 
next morning my friend Pat reappeared, and this 
time he had his youngest child, a mere baby, 
snugly cuddled up in his arms. , 

‘What's the matter now !’ said I. 

‘Why thin, sir,’ said he, with an expression 
of the most comie anxiety, ‘axin yer honor’s 
pardon for beir’ so wake-hearted, but whin ] 
begun to think of Biddy’s eyes—look at thim 
they're the image of her mother’s bedad—I 

> ’ 4 

couldn’t let her go; but here’s little Paudeen— 
he won’t be much throuble to any one, for if he 
takes afther his mother, he’ll have the brightest 
eye and the softest heart on the top of creation ; 
and if he takes afther his father, he'll have a 
purty hard fist an a broad pair of shoulders to 
push his way through the wurld. ‘Take him, 
sir, and gi’ me Biddy.’ 

‘Just as you like,’ said I, having a pretty 
good guess how matters would eventuate. So 


about an} establishment at prices that must please. 


|) System is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir- | 
| 


ginia, amd the Iodine fountain of Saratega, and they 
| are often entirely eflicacious in the cure of many coim- 
plaints of long standing, which have resisted the ordi- 
| nary modes of treatment. 
{G- Terms $6 to $12 per week. jlo 





de Proprietors of the QUINCY HALL CLOTH- 
| L ING ESTABLISHMENT, ever the New Mar- 
et Boston, respe ctfully invite the attention of the 
| reader s of this paper to one of the largest assortments 
| of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, and 
|} READY MADE CLOTHING ever offered for sale 
| in this city, by the package, piece or at retail. Hun- 
dreds of packages having been purchased before the 
rise, we shall endeavor to supply our friends and pat- 
rons at kast year’s prices. Purchasers from the South 
and West, and the public geuerally, are requested to 
!ecall and examine our Stock—every article appertain- 





ing toa gentleman’s wardrobe can be found at this } 


men are always employed. 
TERMS CASH, and no deduction from prices. 
mhl6 3in JOHN SIMMONS & CO. 





ryyHE PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, Invent- 

ed, Manufactured and for sale by N. WATER- 
MAN, at his Furnishing Rooms, 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle 
st. and 73 Court st. 

The above in connection with his Bathing Pan, is 
just the thing for all who desire the luxury of a daily 
Bath, (warm or cold) for the following cogent reasons, 
viz: It is portable, occupies little room, requires a small 
quantity of water, and costs but little money. 

Catalogues of his extensive assortment of Family 
Wares furnished to all who may honor him with a call, 

Those on the eve of house-keeping will find this es- 
tablishment peculiarly adapted to their wants. 

§G> Families, Hotels, Steamboats and Packet Ships, 
furnished with every thing appertaining to the Kitchen 
department. Price, §1,50. a29 

TEW CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
i ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, T willed and Striped 
Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
Jngrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. All of which com- 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
and will be soldat the very lowest market prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to call and examine for themselves. 


a29 


a — 
Ayaee STOCKS. The largest assortment of 

Neck Stocks in the city, may be found at KIM- 
BALU’s CLOTH and FURNISHING STORE, 
No 28 Washington street. At this place a general as- 
sortment of all articles suitable for gentlemens’ wear 
may be obtained. Constantly on hand, a general as- 
sortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VEST. 
INGS, which will be cut or made to order in the best 
manner and at the very lowest prices. 
Customers to this establishment are reminded that our 
business is conducted strictly on the ONE PRICE 
SYSTEM. d23 








NE PRICE SYSTEM. DANIELL & CO., 
wholesale and retail dealers in DRY GOODS, 
No. 201 Washington st., Boston. 

Silks, Linens, Shawls, Alepines, Quilts, Blankets, 
Cottons, Flannels, House-Keeping Articles, and Mourn- 
ing Goods. 

Our customers are assured that we still adhere strictly 
to ONE PRICE. 

Every article is marked at a small profit, and no 





he took away his pet Biddy, and handed me the 


salesman is permitted to deviate from the Fixed Price 


mus Obliging | from the city of New York. 
Salesmen, experienced and faithful cutters and work- | tuition, washing, &e., $200 a year. Very few books | - 





either way. ald 


DRAWERS, READY MADE LINEN, &c.—to- | buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
gether with all articles usually found in a Gentleman's Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
Furnishing Store. E | Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 
At this establishment Clothing is made to order in | Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 
the best and most fashionable mauner—or if preferred, } lerica, W altham, Lynn, Brookline, Mass ; Portsmouth, 
Garments are cut only. | Walpole, N. H; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Ban- 
Just received a lot of superior BLACK CLOTHS, | 3°" Castine, Me; Hartford, Conn; Syracuse, Roches- 
CASSIMERES and DOE SKINS, some of which are | t¢™s N- ¥3 Providence, Newport, R. 1; Brattleboro 7 
German manufactura, the colors of which are warrant- | ¥t3. Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Il; Si. 
ed permanent. | Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many other societies 
ae | in New Englandand the Southern and Western States. 

rJ\HE SUBSCRIBER proposes to take into his| The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
family afew lads to educate in a thorough man- | teenth edition by the addition ef about sixty Hymns.— 

ner, either for the University, the counting-room, an | Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
agriculturul life, or as teachers. After fifteen years ex- | Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
perience in the oral method of instruction, he feels some | examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
confidence in seeking the public patronage. His resi- | that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 
dence at Walpole, N. H., on the Connecticut river, is |Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.)J 
one of the mest moral, healthy, quiet and beautiful vil- | mh2 tf 
lages in New England, and can be reached in 36 hours | ; 








‘Terms, including board, | recom WM. P. WHITE & CO., 
Manufacturers of Paper Hangings, at Newark, N. 

J., would respectfully inform the trade and others that 
they are constantly supplying their Agents in Boston 

'witha full stock of new patterns of Paper Hangings 

| and Borders fully equal to the French, which will be 
| so'd at very low prices. The trade, builders and oth- 
ers, purchasers of Papers, will do well to examine their 
stock before buying. 

SAML. B. PIERCE & CO., Agents, 

3m 51 and 53 Broad st., Boston. 





required. For further particulars, apply to Rev. S. K. 
LOTHROP, 42 Court street, Boston. ~ 
JOHN N. BELLOWS. 

Walpole, N. H., Sept. 30, 1843. 

| EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE.— 

The office of this establishment has been remov- 
ed from 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington,opposite school 
street, Boston. 

Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, the 
proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion will be 
spared to merit its continuance. 

N. B. Goods dyed as low as at any other place, Church, on Monday, the 18th instant 
and voturnes in as short time. 3 seeks ma5 siveed by Miss M.A. L. Smith, the accomplished as- 
W INDLASS BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA- = teacher in the School of the late S. P. Miles, 

MENTAL FURNITURE, A general assort- | “*4> : " 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Rediienda, constantly s9 At JOS. HALE ABBOT. 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according } a 
to quality, than can be purchased at any other place in | BOOK AND STATIONERY STORE. 
the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. | KO LORENZO BURGE, No 231 Wahington st.» 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers strects. (under the Marlboro’ Hotel,) Boston, offers at whole- 

Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, m | sale and retail, a general assortment of BIBLES, 
sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style and | MISCELLANEOUS, SCHOOL and JUVENILE 
finish, according to any pattern ordered. m27 | BOOKS, STATIONERY and ACCOUNT BOOKS. 
: ee? ~_ PORTFOLIOS, POCKET BOOKS, ee 

ATHA! } : 3 J @) N has engraved and } KN VES,RAZORS, SCISSORS, PENCIL CAS 8 

patched te atte tee sail Maps, on Cards, French and American POMADE, HAIR OILS, PER- 
about 6 inches by 8. One is a Map of Massachusetts, | FUMES, Shaving, Cream and 1 oilette SOAP, Harr, 
and the other of New Hampshire and Vermont. ¢ loth and 7 ooth BRUSHES, &e. &e. ; 

He has also published in the same style a very bean- {> Magazines, Music, Old Books, &e. bound in 
tiful plan of our city. They are for sale at the Book- any style at short notice. 6m n25 
stores. 3t {24 — 


JOHN 8S. BODEN, 
SATL MAKER, 


Hiead of Commercial Wharf. 








mh9 
NCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The sub 
\ scriber’s School for Young Ladies will be re 
opened in his commodious rooms, under Park Stree- 
He will be as- 








CHOOL 























ECOLLECTIONS OF JOTHAM ANDER- 
SON.—This interesting little work, by the late 
Rev Dr Ware, Jr., is for sale at the Christian Regis- 
ter Otlice, neatly bound in half morocco ; price $3 per 


dozen, 31 cents retail. iG- Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 








Sent) Ae warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 
OFFICE OF THE postians 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, ys te ee : 
any CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
AT 


BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, 


TERMS.—Turerk Dortrars, payable in 
months, or I'wo DotLtans and Firty CENTS, it 
paid in advance. ; : 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. , : 

No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretion 
of the publisher, until all aff€arages are paid, 

All communications, as well*as letters of beninam, 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addres 
to Davip REED, Boston. 


WM. CROSBY’S, 


118 Washington Street, Boston. poston. 


T. HOMER, 

No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
i Importer and Dealer of French, English and 

German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &c. 
N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. y 
§G Remember that the name is in Porcelain, over 
the door—opposite the Washington House. d16 
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